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Week Ending Friday, September 22 


Message to the Senate Transmitting 
the Joint Convention on the Safety of 
Spent Fuel Management and on the 
Safety of Radioactive Waste 
Management With Documentation 


September 13, 2000 


To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for Senate advice and 
consent to ratification, the Joint Convention 
on the Safety of Spent Fuel Management and 
on the Safety of Radioactive Waste Manage- 
ment, done at Vienna on September 5 5, 1997. 
Also transmitted for the information of the 
Senate is the report of the Department of 
State concerning the Convention. 

This Convention was adopied by a Diplo- 
matic Conference convened by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) in 
September 1997 and was opened for signa- 
ture in Vienna on September 5, 1997, during 
the IAEA General Conference, on which 
date Secretary of Energy Federico Peijia 
signed the Convention for the United States. 

The Convention is an important part of 
the effort to raise the level of nuclear safety 
around the world. It is companion to and 
structured similarly to the Convention on 
Nuclear Safety (CNS), to which the Senate 
gave its advice and consent on March 25, 
1999, and which entered into force for the 
United States on July 10, 1999. The Conven- 
tion establishes a series of broad commit- 
ments with respect to the safe management 
of spent fuel and radioactive waste. The Con- 
vention does not delineate detailed manda- 
tory standards the Parties must meet, but in- 
stead Parties are to take appropriate steps 
to bring their activities into compliance with 
the general obligations of the Convention. 

The Convention includes safety require- 
ments for spent fuel management when the 
spent fuel results from the operation of civil- 
ian nuclear reactors and radioactive waste 
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management for wastes resulting from civil- 
ian applications. 

The Convention does not apply to a Party’s 
military radioactive waste or spent nuclear 
fuel unless the Party declares it as spent nu- 
clear fuel or radioactive waste for the pur- 
poses of the Convention, or if and when such 
waste material is permanently transferred to 
and managed within exclusively civilian pro- 
grams. The Convention contains provisions 
to ensure that national security is not com- 
promised and that Parties have absolute dis- 
cretion as to what information is reported on 
material from military sources. 

The United States has initiated many steps 
to improve nuclear safety worldwide in ac- 
cordance with its long-standing policy to 
make safety an absolute priority in the use 
of nuclear energy, and has supported the ef- 
fort to develop both the CNS and this Con- 
vention. The Convention should encourage 
countries to improve the management of 
spent fuel and radioactive waste domestically 
and thus result in an increase in nuclear safe- 
ty worldwide. 

Consultations were held with representa- 
tives from States and the nuclear industry. 
There are no significant new burdens or un- 
funded mandates for the States or industry 
that should result from the Convention. 
Costs for implementation of the proposed 
Convention will be absorbed within the exist- 
ing budgets of affected agencies. 

I urge the Senate to act expeditiously in 
giving its advice and consent to ratification. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 13, 2000. : 


‘NOTE: This message was released by the Office 


of the Press Secretary on September 15. This item 
was not received in time for publication in the 
appropriate issue. 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report of the 
Interagency Arctic Research 
Policy Committee 

September 14, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States 

As required by section 108(b) of Public 
Law 98-373 (15 U.S.C. 4107(b)), I transmit 
herewith the Eighth Biennial Report of the 
Interagency Arctic Research Policy Com- 
mittee (February 1, 1998, to January 31, 
2000). 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 14, 2000. 


NOTE: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on Se ptembe r 15. This item 
was not received in time for publication in the 
apprt ypriate issue. 


India-United States Joint Statement 
September 15, 2000 


Prime Minister Vajpayee and President 
Clinton today reaffirmed the vision they out- 
lined in March in New Delhi of a closer and 
qualitatively new relationship between India 
and the United States in he 21st century. 
They reiterated their conviction that closer 
cooperation and stronger partnership be- 
tween the two countries will be a vital factor 
for shaping a future of peace, prosperity, de- 
mocracy, pluralism and freedom for this 
world. They acknowledged that this vision 
draws strength from broad political support 
in both countries. 

The two leaders agreed that the wide- 
ranging architecture of institutional dialogue 
between the two countries provides a broad- 
based framework to pursue the vision of a 
new relationship. They expressed satisfaction 
at the pace and purposefulness with which 
the two countries have initiated the consulta- 
tions envisaged in the dialogue architecture. 

In particular, the two leaders are gratified 
by their recent exchange of visits, and by the 
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regular foreign policy consultations at the 
ministerial and senior policy levels: 

e They expressed satisfaction at the role 
that the two countries played in the 
launch of the Community of Democ- 
racies. 

e In the economic arena, they reaffirmed 
their confidence that the three ministe- 
rial-level economic a gr and the 
High-Level Coordinating Group will 
improve the bilateral trade environ- 
ment, facilitate greater commercial co- 
operation, promote investment, and 
contribute to strengthening the global 
financial and trading systems. 

e They welcomed the progress of the 
Joint Working Group on Counter- 
Terrorism, and agreed that it would also 
examine linkages between terrorism and 
narcotics trafficking and other related 
issues. They me the opening of a 
Legal Attaché office in New Delhi de- 
signed to facilitate cooperation in 
counter-terrorism and law enforcement. 

e The two leaders expressed satisfaction 
that the joint consultative group on 
clean energy and environment met in 
July and agreed to revitalize and expand 
energy cooperation, while discussing 
the full range of issues relating to envi- 
ronment and climate change. 

e They welcomed the establishment of 
the Science and Technology forum in 
July and agreed that the forum should 
reinvigorate the traditionally strong sci- 
entific cooperation between the two 
countries. In that connection, they 
noted the contribution of the two 
science and technology related round- 
table meetings held in March and Sep- 
tember. 

e They also welcomed the recent initia- 
tives in the health sector, including the 
joint statements of June 2000, as exam- 
ples of deepening collaboration in im- 
proving health care and combating 
AIDS and other major diseases of our 
time. 
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The two leaders agreed that India and the 
United States must build upon this new mo- 
mentum in their relationship to further en- 
hance mutual understanding and deepen co- 
operation across the full spectrum of polit- 
ical, economic, commercial, scientific, tech- 
nological, social, and international issues. 

During this visit, the two leaders had pro- 
ductive discussions across a wide range of bi- 
lateral, regional, and international develop- 
ments. In the economic arena, they agree 
that India’s continuing economic reforms, as 
well as the two countries’ complementary 
strengths and resources, provide strong bases 
for expansion of economic ties between the 
two countries. The two leaders recognized 
the need to deepen cooperation on high-tech 
trade issues. They noted that the present re- 
gime on e-commerce would be rolled over 
until the next ministerial meeting of the 
WTO, and that the two countries would co- 
operate in building a wider international con- 
sensus on information technology. The two 
leaders pledged their joint commitment to 
bridge the digital divide, both within and be- 
tween countries, so that the benefits of infor- 
mation technology may advance the eco- 
nomic and social dev elopment of all citizens, 
rich and poor. 

The two leaders expressed satisfaction with 
their agreement on textiles. They also af- 
firmed the need for expansion of bilateral 
civil aviation ties and agreed to work toward 
this goal. They recognized the contribution 
that biotechnology can make to a safe and 
nutritious food supply, in offering new op- 
tions to farmers to address problems of pests 
and diseases, while to contributing to envi- 
ronmental protection and enhancing global 
food security. The governments of the 
United States and India will explore ways of 
enhancing cooperation and information ex- 
change, joint collaborative projects and train- 
ing of scientists in agriculture biotechnology 
research. The ongoing vaccine research 
would be further strengthened also, making 
use of genomics and bioinformatics. The gov- 
ernments of both the United States and India 
support science-based regulatory activities. 

They also noted significant progress on 
other important economic issues including 
mutual taxation and investment in the power 
and other sectors. In regard to double tax- 
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ation issues, the competent authorities of 
both sides intend to soon negotiate an ar- 
rangement under which collection or recov- 
ery of tax will generally be suspended on a 
reciprocal basis, during pendency of a mutual 
agreement proceeding. To ensure sustain- 
able economic growth that will lift the lives 
of rich and poor alike, the two leaders com- 
mitted support for efforts that will make cap- 
ital markets more efficient, transparent, and 
accountable to attract the billions in private 
investment that is needed. 

They recognize the need for appropriate 
technology for power generation, and the im- 
portance of greater South Asian regional co- 
operation and trade in energy, as well as the 
development and application of clean tech- 
nologies that address our respective prob- 
lems of urban and water pollution. The lead- 
ers noted with satisfaction the signings of sev- 
eral major commercial agreements, under 
which U.S. firms will contribute to the devel- 
opment of the power industry in India. 

The United States and India intend to har- 
ness their cooperation in emerging scientific 
and economic sectors into a partnership for 
defining new ways of fighting hunger, dis- 
ease, pollution, and other global challenges 
of our time. The two leaders pledged their 
strong commitment to address the global 
challenge of the prevention and control of 
HIV/AIDS through the close involvement 
and cooperation between the governments 
and civil society in the two countries. They 
expressed support for the collaborative pro- 
gram for research in various areas, including 
HIV/AIDS vaccine development, through 
the Joint Working Groups of scientists envis- 
aged by the Joint Statement of June 2000. 
They agreed to encourage the formation of 
a business council to combat HIV/AIDS with 
the active involvement and participation of 
business and industry to raise awareness in 
the industrial workplace. 

The two leaders discussed international se- 
curity. They recalled the long history of Indo- 
U.S. cooperation in UN peacekeeping oper- 
ations, most recently in Sierra Leone. The 
two leaders agreed to broaden their coopera- 
tion in peacekeeping and other areas of UN 
activity, including in shaping the future inter- 
national security system. The two leaders also 
discussed the evolving security environment 
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in Asia, recalling their common desire to 
work for stability in Asia and beyond. They 
agreed that the Asian Security Dialogue that 
the two countries have initiated will strength- 
en mutual understanding. 

The two countries reaffirmed their belief 
that tensions in South Asia can only be re- 
solved by the nations of South Asia, and by 
peaceful means. India reiterated its commit- 
ment to enhancing cooperation, peace, and 
stability in the region. Both sides stressed the 
unacceptability of continued violence and 
bloodshed as a basis for solution of the prob- 
lems of the region. 

The United States and India seek to ad- 
vance their dialogue on security and non- 
proliferation issues, building upon the joint 
statement signed during President Clinton’s 
visit to India in March. They reiterated their 
respective commitments to forgo nuclear ex- 
plosive tests. India reaffirmed that, subject 
to its supreme national interests, it will con- 
tinue its voluntary moratorium until the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) 
comes into effect. The United States re- 
affirmed its intention to work for ratification 
of the Treaty at the earliest possible date. 
The Indian government will continue efforts 
to develop a broad political consensus on the 
issue of the Treaty, with the purpose of 
bringing these discussions to a successful 
conclusion. India also reconfirmed its com- 
mitment not to block entry into force of the 
Treaty. India expects that all other countries, 
as included in Article XIV of CTBT, will ad- 
here to this Treaty without reservations. The 
United States and India reiterated their sup- 
port for a global treaty to halt the production 
of fissile material for weapons purposes, and 
for the earliest possible start of Fissile Mate- 
rial Cutoff Treaty negotiations in Geneva. 
The United States noted its moratorium on 
the production of fissile material for weapons 
purposes and supports a multilateral morato- 
rium on such production pending conclusion 
of a Fissile Material Cutoff Treaty. The 
United States and India commended the 
progress made so far on export controls, and 
pledged to continue to strengthen them. 
Both countries agreed to continue their dia- 
logue on security and nonproliferation, in- 
cluding on defense posture, which is de- 
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signed to further narrow differences on these 
important issues. 

In combating international terrorism, the 
two leaders called on the international com- 
munity to intensify its efforts, including at 
the current session of the United Nations. 
Noting that both India and the United States 
are targets of continuing terrorism, they ex- 
pressed their determination to further rein- 
torce bilateral cooperation in this area. They 
have agreed to hold another round of 
counter-terrorism consultations in New 
Delhi later this month, and to pursue work 
on a Mutual Legal Assistance Treaty. 

Finally, the two leaders also paid tribute 
to the contributions of the Indian-American 
community in providing a bridge of under- 
standing between the two societies and in 
strengthening the ties of commerce and cul- 
ture between the two countries. In this con- 
nection, they commended the progress of the 
initiative to set up a collaborative Global In- 
stitute for Science and Technology in India. 
The two leaders agreed to encourage people- 
to-people connections between the two na- 
tions, and to enlist the cooperation of all sec- 
tions of their talented and diverse societies 
in support of that goal. 


Note: An original was not available for 
verification of the content of this joint statement. 
This item was not received in time for publication 
in the appropriate issue. 


Proclamation 7341—National Farm 
Safety And Health Week, 2000 


September 15, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Throughout history, America’s farmers 
and ranchers have worked our land with skill, 
energy, and determination. They have en- 
dured floods and droughts, survived bitter 
winters and scorching summers, seen crops 
devastated by insects and livestock lost to dis- 
ease. Through hard times and good times 
alike they have labored, making American ag- 
riculture the most efficient and productive 
source of food and fiber in the world. 
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Beyond the natural and economic chal- 
lenges our Nation’s agricultural workers face 
each year are the daily physical hazards asso- 
ciated with their profession, including han- 
dling livestock, using chemicals, and oper- 
ating powerful machinery. To reduce the 
level of preventable workplace accidents that 
have taken such a toll on our country’s agri- 
cultural communities, engineers and manu- 
facturers have worked diligently to make 
farm equipment safer. Today, tractors and 
other farm machinery come with standard 
safety features such as rollover protection, 
bypass starting systems, and tamper-proof 
guarding and shielding. 

However, designing safer farm machinery 
is only part of the solution. We must also 
ensure that agricultural workers are aware of 
the benefits of new safety features and that 
they strive to use and maintain them. Safety 
and health organizations are accomplishing 
this vital task by offering hands-on, inter- 
active training programs in farming and 
ranching communities across the country. 
Through safety day camps and farm safety 
programs targeted specifically for children 
and adolescents growing up on farms and 
ranches, they are helping to protect the well- 
being of the most vulnerable members of our 
agricultural communities. 

My Administration is also working hard to 
improve the health and safety of rural Ameri- 
cans. For example, we created the E-rate 
program, which, among other things, secures 
low-cost Internet connections for rural health 
clinics and hospitals. We have also urged the 
Congress to fund a meaningful Medicare 
prescription drug benefit that would provide 
affordable, dependable coverage to all bene- 
ficiaries, including more than 9 million Medi- 
care beneficiaries in rural communities 
across the Nation. Compared to their urban 
counterparts, rural beneficiaries have lower 
incomes and more limited access to phar- 
macies, and are less likely to have any pre- 
scription drug suhag Rural beneficiaries 
generally pay more for prescription drugs 
than urban beneficiaries and are more likely 
to go without needed medication because of 
its expense. Meaningful drug coverage for 
Medicare beneficiaries would help improve 
the health 2nd quality of life of millions of 
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older members of our Nation’s farming and 
ranching communities. 

All Americans owe a debt of gratitude to 
our country’s farmers and ranchers, whose 
hard work puts food on our tables and helps 
ensure our Nation’s leadership of the global 
economy. We can best acknowledge that 
debt by recognizing the importance of con- 
tinually improving the health and safety of 
America’s agricultural workers, not only dur- 
ing this special observance, but also through- 
out the year. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim September 17 
through September 23, 2000, as National 
Farm Safety and Health Week. I call upon 
government agencies, organizations, and 
businesses that serve our agricultural sector 
to strengthen their efforts to promote safety 
and health programs among our Nation’s 
farm and ranch workers. I ask agricultural 
workers to take advantage of the diverse edu- 
cational and training programs and technical 
advancements that can help them avoid in- 
jury and illness. I also call upon our Nation 
to recognize Wednesday, September 20, 
2000, as a day to focus on the risks facing 
young people on farms and ranches. Finally, 
I call upon the citizens of our Nation to re- 
flect on the bounty we enjoy thanks to the 
labor and dedication of agricultural workers 
across our land. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord two thousand, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and twenty-fifth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 


11:18 a.m., September 18, 2000] 


NOTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on September 19. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Proclamation 7342—Ovarian Cancer 
Awareness Week, 2000 
September 15, 2000 


the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Ovarian cancer is one of the deadliest can- 
cers affecting American women today. This 
year alone, 14,000 women will die from ovar- 
ian cancer, and more than 23,000 will be di- 
agnosed with the disease. While ovarian can- 
cer is very treatable when detected early, 
currently 75 percent of new cases are not 
diagnosed until the disease is in its late stages 
of dev elopment, when treatment is less effec- 
tive. With early detection, women have a sur- 
vival rate of over 90 percent; diagnosis in its 
later stages, however, dramatically reduces 
the chances of survival to just 25 percent. 

Unfortunately, there is still no reliable and 

uick screening test for ovarian cancer like 
oe Pap smear for cervical cancer or the 
mammogram for breast cancer. In addition, 
its symptoms—such as abdominal discomfort 
or bloating, cramps, unaccountable weight 
gain or loss, abnormal bleeding—can often 
be mistaken for signs of less serious condi- 
tions. Consequently, raising awareness of risk 
factors for ovarian cancer is a crucial weapon 
in our effort to save lives. While every woman 
has the potential to develop ovarian cancer, 
the risk is higher for those who have never 
given birth; who are over the age of 50; or 
who have a family history of ovarian, breast, 
or colon cancer. 

Research into the causes and treatment of 
ovarian cancer still offers us the best hope 
for progress in defeating this disease that has 
taken such a deadly toll on American fami- 
lies. The National Cancer Institute (NCI) is 
currently sponsoring a large-scale cancer 
screening trial to explore, among other 
issues, the usefulness of testing women’s 
blood for abnormally high levels of CA-125, 
a substance known as a tumor marker, which 
is often discovered in higher than normal 
amounts in the blood of women with ovarian 
cancer. Researchers are also evaluating the 
effectiveness of ultrasound testing as a tool 
for early detection. To learn more about the 
genetic causes of ovarian cancer, the NCI’s 
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Cancer Genetics Network has established 
registries to track cancers within families to 
identify possible inherited risks. 

As with n every disease, knowledge is crucial 
to overcoming ovarian cancer. Ovarian Can- 
cer Awareness Week offers us an invaluable 
opportunity to educate Americans about the 
symptoms and risk factors of the disease, to 
alert health care providers about the need 
for vigilance in recognizing those symptoms 
and risks early, and to promote increased 
funding for research into more effective 
methods of diagnosis and treatment. The 
more we know about ovarian cancer, the 
more women and their families can live out 
their lives free from the shadow of this dev- 
astating disease. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim. September 17 
through September 23, 2000, as Ovarian 
Cancer Awareness Week. I encourage the 
American people to observe this week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities that 
raise awareness of the need for early diag- 
nosis and treatment of this deadly disease. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifteenth day of September, in 
the year of our Lord two thousand, and of 
the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and twenty-fifth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:18 a.m., September 18, 2000] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on September 19. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Executive Order 13167— 
Amendment to Executive Order 
13147, Increasing the Membership 
of the White House Commission on 
Complementary and Alternative 
Medicine Policy 

September 15, 2000 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the 
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United States of America, including the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act, as amended (5 
USL: -_ and in order to increase the 
membership of the White House Commis- 
sion on Complementary and Alternative 
Medicine Policy from not more than 15 
members to up to 20 members, it is hereby 
ordered that the second sentence of section 
1 of Executive Order 13147 of May 7, 2000, 
is amended by deleting “not more than 15” 
and inserting “up to 20” in lieu thereof. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
September 15, 2000. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., September 19, 2000] 


NOTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on September 20. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 


Remarks at a Reception 
for Hillary Clinton 
September 15, 2000 


Thank you very much. First, let me thank 
Weldon and Connie for getting us all to- 
gether, and thank all of you for coming and 
for contributing to Hillary's campaign. I want 
to thank the large number of members of 
the Congressional Black Caucus who were 
here earlier, who came by to express their 
support. I’m looking forward to being with 
them and, I suppose, a lot of you tomorrow 
night at the dinner. 

I won't keep you long, but I want to make 
two or three points. First of all, you ought 
to know how you came to be here tonight. 
Weldon came up to me one day, and he said, 
“So Hillary is really going to run.” I said, 
“Yes.” He said, “Well, you know, I’m from 
New York,” and I said, “Have I got a deal 
for you”—(laughter|—“and here it is.” 
[Laughter] 

Anyway, I am very grateful to him and to 
Connie and to all of you for helping Hillary, 
and I'll be quite brief in bringing her on. 
I’m very grateful that I had the chance to 
serve, and I’m very grateful that the country 
is in better shape. And I’m glad that we were 
able to do some things that people hadn't 
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done before, to reach out to people within 
our country, and also beyond our borders, 
that had too long been overlooked. 

She had a lot to do with that. She went 
to Africa before I did. She went to India and 
Pakistan and Bangladesh before I did. She 
has been to more countries, trying to help 
empower poor people and support democ- 
racy and support women’s rights and support 
getting girls in schools where they don’t go 
to school, than any First Lady in the history 
of this country by a long, long way 

She helped to establish this Vital Voices 
network of women around the world that 
have worked for peace in Northern Ireland. 
I just got a—I was just in Nigeria, and when 
I mentioned it, all the members stood up and 
started applauding in this audience. The guys 
in the oa ience didn’t know what I was talk- 
ing about, but the girls in the audience knew 
about Hillary and their deal. It was great. 

So I’m grateful for what she did there. 
What I want to say is that I think in a lot 
of ways this election is as important, in some 
ways maybe more important, than the elec- 
tion of 1992, which brought Al Gore and me 
to the White House, Tipper and Hillary and 
our crowd. Because then the country was in 
bad shape, and the people took a chance on 
me. But I don’t know that it was much of 
a chance, since the country was in bad shape. 
[Laughter] Everybody knew that we had to 
do something different. 

Now, we're laughing, but you know I’m 
telling the truth, right? How many people 
do you think went in that room and said, in 
that voting booth, “I don’t know about this 
guy. He’s a Governor of this little State. I’m 
not sure where it is. I mean, you know, they 
say all these bad things about him, but oh, 
what the heck”? 

Now, the country is in good shape. And 
I think sometimes it’s harder to make a good 
decision in good times than it is in bad times, 
because you have to actually decide. What 
do you want? Where do you want your coun- 
try to go? What do you want it to be? And 
the reason I feel so strongly about this elec- 
tion, it’s the first time in 26 years I haven't 
been on the ballot. [Laughter] 

My party has got a new leader. My family 
has got a new candidate. [Laughter] My offi- 
cial title is Cheerleader in Chief. [Laughter] 








But the reason I feel strongly about it is, we 
worked so hard to turn this country around, 
get it going in the right direction, and now 
there’s a real hard decision, or set of deci- 
sions, to be made. And I can tell you, after 
8 years here, obviously it matters who the 
President and Vice President are. It matters 
hugely—every single Senate seat, every sin- 
gle House seat. 

I wanted to say, in the presence of the 
Black Caucus members that were here, even 
when we went into the minority, nothing I 
achieved here, of any real substance, could 
have been possible if they hadn’t stuck with 
me every step of the way. It matters, and 
it really matters who’s in the Senate. 

And we need to keep changing as a coun- 
try, but we need to build on what we've done. 
And when I think of all the great questions 
facing America, how are we going to provide 
education for the largest and most diverse 
group of kids in our history, and I think how 
long Hillary's been working on that, and the 
results we got because of her efforts when 
we were at home in Arkansas; when I think 
about how are we going to balance the de- 
mands of work and rearing children, which 
is a challenge not just for poor working peo- 
ple but for middle-class working people and 
for a lot of people that are upper middle 
class, and I think that, you know, she spent 
a lifetime working on that. Everybody talks 
about it now. One of the most — pieces 
of legislation we ever passed, and she helped 
pass it, was the family and medical leave law. 
Over 20 million people took some time off 
when a baby was born or a parent was sick 
without losing their jobs. Twenty-two years 
— years ago—she founded a statewide 
advocacy group for families and children at 
home, long we tes it was fashionable to think 
about. 

When I think about how are we going to 
spread this pros “ to people and places 
that have been left behind, that’s what she 
spent 8 years doing as First Lady, going to 
places to promote microcredit and economic 
empowerment, all around the world. Same 
issues apply in upstate New York and the 
inner-city areas that have been left behind. 
And I could go on and on and on. 

We need somebody who’s spent a lifetime 
working on the things that we need to decide 
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to do now, because most people don’t have 
to do it now. And we need somebody who 
thinks about the future all the time. And so 
even if I didn’t know her better than anybody 
in this room, I'd be for her because of what 
she’s done and what she’s achieved and what 
she wants to do. 

You know, most of the time we've been 
hit so many times, between the two of us, 
we're kind of thick-skinned. But one thing 
sometimes — say that really steams me 
is—I hear somebody the other day say, 
“Well, she wouldn’t even be running ‘if she 
weren't First Lady.” 

Let me tell you something. If you look at 
her record as a lawyer, as a public servant, 
she spent 30 years —s everybody else. 
She never asked anybody to do anythin for 
her. But if she hadn't married me so , heed 
ago and chosen to live a life of volunteer pub- 
lic service, she could have been doing this 
20, 25 years ago. 

So you get “somebody now who has spent 
a lifetime in public service, always giving to 
other candidates, other causes, always lead- 
ing by the power of her example, who actu- 
ally has spent a lifetime doing what America 
needs to eed on most, today, when we think 
about the future. 

This is a big decision, and you've helped 
to make sure it will be the right one, and 
1 am very grateful to you. But you will be 
very proud of what she does for New York 

America. 

Thank you. 


Nore: The President spoke at 8:30 p.m. at the 
Mayflower Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
reception hosts Weldon and Connie Latham. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
September 16, 2000 


Good morning. I’m joining you today from 
the Washington Home, a nursing home in 
our Nation’s Capital that has been delivering 
quality care to older Americans for more than 
1090 years now. The seniors here with me re- 
ceive top-quality assistance from a dedicated 
and attentive staff. 
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Every one of the 1.6 million Americans liv- 
ing in nursing homes all across our Nation 
deserve the same quality care. And as the 
baby boomers retire, the demand for quality 
care will continue to rise even higher. By the 
year 2030, the number of Americans over the 
age of 85 will double, making compassionate, 
quality nursing home care even more impor- 
tant. 

But while the majority of nursing homes 
today provide excellent care, too many of our 
seniors and Americans with disabilities in 
homes, in too many of those homes, are not 
getting the proper attention they deserve. 
According to current research, the number 
one culprit is chronic understaffing. When 
there are too few caregivers for the number 
of patients, the quality of care goes down. 

A recent study from the Department of 
Health and Human Services reports that 
more than half of America’s nursing homes 
don’t have the minimum staffing levels nec- 
essary to guarantee quality care. And too 
often the staff that is there isn’t properly 
trained. Patients in these homes are more 
likely to lose too much weight, develop bed 
sores, fall into depression. More than 30 per- 
cent are dehydrated, malnourished, at much 
higher risk for illness and infection. 

Older Americans who have worked hard 
all their lives deserve respect, not neglect, 
and for more than 7 years now, Vice Presi- 
dent Gore and J have acted to improve the 
quality of care in our Nation’s nursing homes. 
In 1995 we put in place new regulations to 
crack down on abuse and neglect, stepping 
up on-site inspections of nursing homes. 

That same year, when Congress tried to 
eliminate Federal assurances of nursing 
home quality, I said no. Then in 1998 I issued 
an Executive order, requiring all States to in- 
crease investigations of nursing homes and 
fine those that failed to provide the residents 
with adequate care. 

Today I’m taking four new steps to im- 
prove nursing home conditions across Amer- 
ica. First, working with Senator Grassley, a 
Republican from Iowa, and Senator Breaux, 
a Democrat from Louisiana, along with Rep- 
resentatives Waxman, Stark, and Gephardt, 
I'm sending legislation to Congress next 
week that I believe can be enacted this year. 
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It will create $1 billion in new grants to boost 
staffing levels in nursing homes that need it 
most, to improve recruitment and retention, 
and to give more training to caregivers, re- 
warding the best performing nursing homes. 

While working to improve nursing home 
care, we have to act swiftly to keep nursing 
homes safe. This legislation will impose im- 
mediate financial penalties on nursing homes 
that are endangering the safety of their resi- 
dents, and then those funds will be used to 
improve patient care. 

Second, I’m directing the Health Care 
Financing Administration to establish, within 
2 years, minimum staffing requirements for 
all nursing homes participating in the Fed- 
eral Medicare and Medicaid programs. The 
agency will also develop recommendations to 
ensure that nursing homes receive the nec- 
essary payments for high-quality care. 

Third, we are taking new measures to edu- 
cate caregivers at nursing homes. Just this 
week we launched a new campaign in Amer- 
ica’s 17,000 nursing homes to identify resi- 
dents who are at risk and prevent them be- 
coming dehydrated or malnourished. 

And finally, to help families select the right 
nursing home, we'll require all facilities to 
post the number of health care personnel 
serving their patients. 

Of all the obligations we owe to one an- 
other, our most sacred duty is to our parents. 
They kept us safe from harm when we were 
children, and we must do the same for them 
as they grow older. They shouldn’t go an- 
other day without the care they deserve 
wherever they live, in whatever nursing 
home facility. 

President Kennedy once said, “It is not 
enough for a great nation merely to have 
added new years to life. Our objective must 
be also to add new life to those years.” 

The steps we're taking today will help to 
bring new life to our Nation’s seniors by 
bringing a new level of quality to America’s 


‘nursing homes. 


Thanks for listening. 


Norte: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Washington Home. 
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Exchange With Reporters at the 
Dedication of the Mahatma Gandhi 
Memorial 

September 16, 2000 


India-United States Relations 


Q. Mr. President, how would you describe 
the visit, overall, of the Indian Prime Min- 
ister? What has this visit meant to Indo-U:S. 
relations? 

The President. Well, | think it’s been a 
great success. It sort of rounds out our efforts 
to take a different turn in our relationships, 
to deepen and broaden them. As I have said 
many times, I am profoundly grateful for the 
reception that I received from the Prime 
Minister, the Government, and the people 
of India when I came with my daughter and 
my mother-in-law a few months ago. 

I _ that this change in partnership goes 
beyond my service, into a whole new era of 
partnership between India and the United 
States. 

You know, one thing I didn’t mention a 
moment ago is that, in addition to the Gov- 
ernment of India, Americans who are of 
Indian heritage also contributed to this mag- 
nificent memorial. There is probably no 
country outside India that has been more en- 
riched by Indians than the United States. So 
that’s another reason, and I think it’s impor- 
tant we continue to go forward together. 


Mahatma Gandhi 


Q. Mr. President, has Mahatma Gandhi 
made an influence on your life, sir, in any 
way? ; 

The President. Well, when I was a boy, 
actually, I was a profound admirer of Martin 
Luther King, and I began to read all his 
writings. And when I read that he was so 
influenced by Gandhi, then I began to read 
about Gandhi. I was, I don’t know, 17, 18, 
or something like that. 


H-1B Visas 


Q. Mr. President, since you talked about 
the Indian contribution—about immigration, 
H-1B visas, does your administration want 
to do something? 

The President. Let me say this, the num- 
ber of H-1B visas will be increased ia this 
Congress, I believe. I'll be quite surprised 
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if it isn’t. The issue is, how much will it be 
increased by, and can we use the occasion 
of increasing the quotas to get some more 
funds from the companies that are hiring 
people for the training of our own people, 
who could also do these jobs—the people 
who are already here—if they had training? 
So there’s no question that we're going to 
increase the visas. 


India-United States Relations 


Q. Mr. President, the fact is, you said 
you re very excited; it was a very positive visit. 
In concrete terms, where do you see the alli- 
ance going now? Where in concrete terms 
do you see India and the United States as 
natural allies going ahead? 

The President. Well, I hope in the years 
ahead we'll be better economic partners, bet- 
ter political partners. I hope we'll work to- 
gether through the United Nations and other 
international forums. I hope we'll both be 
able to help to turn back what could other- 
wise be a dangerous tide of proliferation of 
dangerous weapons, not just nuclear war- 
heads on missiles, either, chemical weapons, 
biological weapons. I hope we'll be able to 
turn that back. 

And I hope some day that there will be 
some constructive role we could play as a 
partner in working with India and others to 
bring peace on the subcontinent. 

Q. Will you be a strategic ally? Will we 
be a strategic ally? 

The President. We've done enough talk- 
ing today. [Laughter] If you want to ask the 
Prime Minister a question—({laughter] 





Post-Presidential Visit to India 


Q. Mr. President, do you see yourself 
going back to India after mage ore 

The President. Absolutely. Absolutely. I 
hope I'll be able to go back to India for the 
rest of my life. I don’t mean permanently, 
but I mean to keep going back, always. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 11:04 a.m. in a park 
at Massachusetts Ave. and 21st St. NW., near the 
Indian Embassy. In his remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Prime Minister Atal Bahari Vajpayee of 
India; and the President’s mother-in-law, Dorothy 
Rodham. 
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Statement on the Inter-American 
Convention Against Corruption 


September 16, 2000 


Yesterday I joined the leaders of 19 nations 
in the Western Hemisphere in ratifying the 
Inter-American Convention Against Corrup- 
tion. 

The Convention establishes a treaty-based 
regime among members of the Organization 
of American States (OAS) to combat official 
corruption. OAS members who have ratified 
the Convention will have to criminalize acts 
of corruption if they have not already done 
so. Most important, they will have to crim- 
inalize the bribery of foreign government of- 
ficials, a practice that punishes honest busi- 
nesses, undermines economic development, 
and destroys confidence in law. The United 
States pressed for this provision, and it is a 
breakthrough in our effort to persuade other 
countries to adopt legislation similar to our 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act. 

The Convention will strengthen America’s 
ability to cooperate with, and receive assist- 
ance from, countries in the hemisphere in 
efforts to prevent, investigate, and prosecute 
corruption, through extradition, mutual legal 
assistance, and other measures. It will also 
enhance law enforcement capabilities in 
other areas, given the links between corrup- 
tion and organized criminal activity. 

This Convention was the first multilateral 
agreement against bribery to be adopted any- 
where in the world. It is a victory for good 
government, fair competition, and open 
trade through our hemisphere. 


Remarks at the Congressional Black 
Caucus Foundation Dinner 


September 16, 2000 


Thank you very much, Chairman Clyburn; 
dinner chair Eddie Bernice Johnson, my 
and didn’t she give a 
great eanedniine to the Vice President? You 
better go on the road, girl. [Laughter] Our 
foundation chair, Eva Clayton, and all the 
members and former members of the CBC, 
especially to my friend Bill Clay. We wish 
you well and Godspeed on your retirement, 
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and | thank you for 8 years of our good part- 
nership. 

To Mrs. Coretta Scott King and all the dis- 
tinguished citizens in the audience, but espe- 
cially to the two whom I had the great honor 
to award the Presidential Medal of Freedom, 
Marian Wright Edelman and Reverend Jesse 
Jackson, thank you for being here with us 
tonight. 

I thank Lou Stokes and Phylicia Rashad 
and want to join in congratulating the award 
winners, my friend Arthur Eve, whose son 
did such a good job working for the Clinton- 
Gore administration; Kenneth Hill; Rodney 
Carroll, who has been great on our Welfare 
to Work program. Tom Joyner, who lets me 
jaw on his radio program from time to time. 
Even I never got an eight-page spread in 
Ebony; I don’t know about that. [Laughter] 

To Tavis Smiley and to the family of our 
friend LeBaron Taylor; Bill Kemnard, and 
Ambassador Sisulu, thank you for what you 
said about our friend Nelson Mandela. I 
thank General Reno and Secretary Slater and 
Secretary Herman and Deputy Attorney 
General Holder and our SBA Director, Aida 
Alvarez, and all the people from our White 
House team who are here, and from the en- 
tire administration. 

I thought the Vice President gave a great 
speech, and I’m looking forward to getting 
rid of that trouble adjective at the beginning 
of his title in just a couple of months now. 

Now, there was nothing subliminal about 
that. We Democrats don’t have subliminal 
advertising. [Laughter] I also want to thank 
Senator Lieberman, who has been a friend 
since Hillary and I met him 30 years ago 
when he was running for the State Senate 
in New Haven. And I can tell you that if 
he is the Vice President of this country, you 
will be very, very proud of him. He has done 
a great job, and he has been a great friend 
of mine. 

I want to bring you a warm welcome from 
Hillary. She wishes she could be here to- 
night, but she’s otherwise occupied. They 
sent the one in our family who is not running 
for office this year to speak to you tonight. 

I’ve been honored to be at every one of 
these dinners since I became President. To- 
night I came mostly to listen and to clap and 
to say thanks. Thank you for your friendship, 
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your leadership, and your support. Thank you 
for giving me the chance, John Lewis, to walk 
with you in Selma this year. Thank you, for 
those of you who went back to Africa with 
me when we went to Nigeria and Tanzania. 
Thank you for working with me to reach out 
to the people of Africa and the Caribbean 
to try to build their countries through trade. 

Thank you, for those of you who helped 
me to relieve the debt of the poor countries 
and to increase our fight against AIDS and 
TB and malaria around the world. 

The Vice President said that there are so 
many people who could say that the CBC 
covered their back. Covered their back? 
[Laughter] When they took a torch to me 
and lit the fire, you brought the buckets and 
poured the water on it. And I thank you. 
Thank you. 

But mostly, I want to thank you for taking 
our Nation to higher ground, for standing 
with Al Gore and me in our simple but pro- 
found mission to make sure that everyone 
counts and everyone has a chance, to make 
sure that we act as if we all do better when 
we help each other. 

I can’t thank you enough for your role in 
ali the good things that ee hap ened in 
the last 8 years. It’s all been phe I guess 
what I would like for you to know is that 
there are a lot of days when I just felt like 
the troubadour, but other people had to play 
in the orchestra and even write the songs. 
And nothing—nothing good that I have 
achieved would have been possible without 
the Congressional Black Caucus, our other 
friends in Congress, and especially Vice 
President Al Gore. And I thank you all for 
that. 

I just want to say two serious things about 
the future tonight. The first is that when Al 
Gore says you ain’t seen nothin’ yet, I agree 
with him. We've spent a lot of time in the 
last 8 years just trying to turn this country 
around and get it together and get it moving 
in the right direction. And now, for the first 
time in our lifetime, we have both prosperity 
and the absence of serious internal crisis and 
external threat. 

We actually can build the future of our 
dreams for our kids. We could get rid of child 
poverty. We could give every child in Amer- 
ica the chance at a world-class education for 
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the first time. We could open the doors of 
college to all. We could take Social Security 
and Medicare out there beyond the life of 
the baby boomers and add that prescription 
drug benefit. 

We could do a lot of things with these un- 
believable discoveries in science and tech- 
nology. But we have to make a decision. And 
so the second point I want to make is, some- 
times it’s harder to make a good decision in 
good times than bad times. I know the people 
took a chance on me in 1992, but give me 
a break. The country was in a ditch; it wasn’t 
that much of a chance. [Laughter] 

I mean, you know, they—I don’t know how 
many voters went into the polling place and 
thought, “You know, I don’t know if I want 
to vote for that guy. He’s a Governor. Presi- 
dent Bush said he was the Governor of a 
small southern State, and I don’t even know 
where that place is on the map, and he looks 
too young, and everybody says he’s terrible.” 
But we had to change. 

Now things are going well, and people are 
comfortable and confident, and we have op- 
tions. So it’s up to you to make sure that 
people ask the right question and answer it 
in this election season, that we say we cannot 
afford to pass up the chance of a lifetime, 
maybe the chance of a half a century, to build 
the future of our dreams for our children. 

And there is a lot at stake. You’ve heard 
it all tonight, just about, how we're fighting 
for strong schools and modern classrooms 
and a higher minimum wage and all the other 
things. I would like to mention one other 
thing that hasn’t been talked about. We 
ought to be fighting for an end to delay and 
discrimination against highly qualified minor- 
ity candidates for the Federal courts. 

This administration has named 62 African- 
American judges, 3 times the number of the 
previous two administrations combined, with 
the highest ratings from the ABA in 40 years. 
Yet, we know, in spite of that, that women 
and minority ner. ol are still much more 
likely to be delayed or denied. 

So even though this is a nonprofit organi- 
zation, I can ask-you to remember Judge 
Ronnie White, the first African-American on 
the Missouri Supreme Court, denied on the 
party-line vote. The fourth circuit, with the 
largest African-American population in the 
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country, never had an African-American 
judge. Last year I told you I nominated James 
Wynn, a distinguished judge from North 
Carolina. After 400 days, with his senior Sen- 
ator still standing in the courthouse door, the 
Senate hasn’t found one day to give Judge 
Wynn even a hearing. 

This year I nominated Roger Gregory of 
Virginia, the first man in his family to finish 
high school, a teacher at Virginia State Uni- 
versity, where his mother once worked as a 
maid, a highly respected litigator with the 
support of his Republican and his Demo- 
cratic Senator from Virginia. But so far, we're 
still waiting for him to get a hearing. And 
then there’s Kathleen McCree Lewis in 
Michigan and others all across this country. 

So once again, I ask the Senate to do the 
right thing and quit closing the door on peo- 
ple who are qualified to serve. 

Now, they say I can’t ask you to vote for 
anybody, but I will say this. If you want no 
more en and denial of justice, it would 

if you had Al Gore and Joe Lieberman 
Senators like the First Lady 

If you want a tax code that helps working 
families with child care, long-term care, and 
access to college education, it would help if 
you had Al Gore and Joe Lieberman and 
Charlie Rangel as the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

If you want strong civil rights and equal 
rights laws and you want them foal it 
would really help if you had Al Gore and 
Joe Lieberman and you made John Conyers 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

If you want the intelligence policy of this 
country to reflect genuine intelligence— 
(laughter|—it would help if you had Al Gore 
and Joe Lieberman and Julian Dixon as the 
chairman of the Intelligence Committee. 

But I will say again, sometimes it is harder 
to make good decisions in good times than 
bad times. Sometimes it’s easier to think of 
some little thing you've got to quibble about. 
Remember the African proverb: “Smooth 
seas do not make skillful sailors.” My friends, 
we've got to be skillful sailors. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart. 
Toni Morrison once said I was the first black 
President this country ever had. [Laughter] 
And I would rather have that than a Nobel 
Prize, and I'll tell you why. Because some- 
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where, in the deep and lost threads of my 
own memory, are the roots of understanding 
of what you have known. Somewhere, there 
was a deep longing to share the fate of the 
people who had been left out and left behind, 
sometimes brutalized, and too often ignored 
or forgotten. 

I don’t exactly know who all I have to thank 
for that. But I’m quite sure I don’t deserve 
any credit for it, because whatever I did, I 
really felt I had no other choice. 

I want you to remember that I had a part- 
ner that felt the same way, that I believe he 
will be one of the great Presidents this coun- 
try ever had, and that for the rest of my days, 
no matter what—no matter what—I will al- 
ways be there for you. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:33 p.m. at the 
Washington Convention Center. In his remarks, 
he referred to Representative James E. Clyburn, 
chair, Congressional Black Caucus; former Rep- 
resentative Louis Stokes and actress Phylicia 
Rashad, dinner masters of ceremony; Representa- 
tives Eva M. Clayton, chair, and William (Bill) 
Clay and Julian C. Dixon, board members, Con- 
gressional Black Caucus Foundation; Coretta 
Scott King, widow of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr; New York State Deputy Assembly Speaker 
Arthur O. Eve and his son, former Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Political Affairs Eric V. 
Eve; Kenneth Hill, executive director, Detroit 
Area Pre-College Engineering Program, Inc.; 
Rodney Carroll, chief operating officer, Welfare 
to Work Partnership; radio morning show host 
Tom Joyner; talk show host Tavis Smiley; Ambas- 
sador Sheila Sisulu and former President Nelson 
Mandela of South Africa; and author Toni 
Morrison. 


Remarks at a Brunch for Hillary 
Clinton in Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania 


‘September 17, 2000 : 


Thank you very much. I was telling Ed 
that I left the Black Caucus dinner last night 
about 12:15—the Congressional Black Cau- 
cus—I was hoping that I would be compos 
mentis by the time I was introduced to speak, 
and you gave me such a warm welcome, I’m 
about to wake up. [Laughter] 








Let me say, first of all, how grateful I am 
to all of you for being here, and so many 
of you have already helped Hillary. I appre- 
ciate you being here, and I'll explain in a 
minute why we're doing this. 

I want to thank Congressmen Borski and 
Congressman Brady for being not only 
friends of Philade Iphia and Pennsylvania but 
true friends of mine in the Congress. I’m very 
proud of what we've done together. 

I can’t say enough about Ed. It’s been 
wonderful for me to close out my Presidency 
with a chairman of the Democratic Party who 
has as much energy as I do—{laughter|— 
because we knew we would have to work, 
and work we did. That first 7 months of this 
year, I don’t think either one of us slept very 
much, but we worked very hard. And every- 
body was saying, “Oh, the Democrats didn’t 
have a chance. We were all going to get 
wiped out. We couldn't hold the White 
House.” 

And people thought Rendell and I needed 
a dose of reality serum because we'd go 
around and say, “What do you mean? We’re 
going to win this thing. It’s”—{laughter|— 
didn’t we? And we would go around, and 
these people in farflung places, a long way 
from Philadelphia and Washington, would 
look at us like, “What have these guys been 
drinking tonight?” [Laughter] 

You know, now all those people who were 
doubters think we're geniuses. And we just 
need about 50 more days of effort so that 
they'll be right. But I’m very grateful to you, 
Mr. Mayor, because after you did such a 
good job here, you could have taken a well- 
deserved rest, and instead, you went on the 
road, and we've had a good run. I’m very 
grateful. 

Let me say to—I don’t even have the 
words to express the gratitude I feel to the 
people of Pennsylvania and especially the 
people of Philadelphia in this area who have 
given me and Al Gore such.an overwhelming 
endorsement in 1992, and in 1996, the mar- 
gin was truly breathtaking. I will never forget 
it. It does an amazing thing for a Democratic 
campaign for President not to have to WOorTy 
about whether you're going to win in 
Pennsylvania. 

What happens—lI can just tell you, after 
the conventions are over, the candidates and 
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their folks, they sit down and look at a map. 
And they look at where they're going to get 
to 270 electoral votes, what they have to carry 
that’s up in the air, what they have to go 
take away, what they have to defend. And 
after the convention, there are only a rel- 
atively small number of days left. And the 
candidates accept their public funding, so 
they have a limited amount of resources to 
travel, to organize, to advertise. 

And so it’s like this elaborate chess game, 
quite apart from what we all see when we 
pick up the papers every day and they’re talk- 
ing about issues, debating issues—and, this 
year, debating the debates, of all things—and 
what’s in the debates. Underneath it all there 
is the sure knowledge that we still have— 
since we're dedicating the Constitution Cen- 
ter today, we still have the same system we 
started with. We elect Presidents by States 
and by the electoral votes of States, which 
is all the House Members plus two Senators. 
That’s how many electoral votes every State 
has. And even after reinforcement, when 
they get shifted around, it all still adds up 
to 538, and you have to have 270 to win. 

And Pennsylvania has 23 votes. And it’s 
also in the heartland of America, with Ohio 
and Michigan and Illinois and Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and you go over to New Jersey 
and up to New York. If you have Pennsyl- 
vania, it drastically increases your chances of 
carrying New Jersey and of carrying Ohio. 
No Republican has been elected since the 
Civil War without carrying Ohio. And it is 
very hard for a Democrat to be elected with- 
out carrying Pennsylvania. 

So I am profoundly grateful, because for 
two Presidential elections we got to go play 
on their field. If you're playing on the other 
team’s end of the field, you have a chance 
to score. And the people of Pennsylvania 
trusted me and Al Gore to deliver for Amer- 
ica, and I hope you're not disappointed. It’s 
been an honor. [Applause] Thank you. 

There’s something else I would like to say, 
and I won't give my standard speech because 
it's Sunday and a lot of you want to go do 
something else, and because you've heard it 
before, but I will say this. I promised myself 
between the first of the year and election 
day I would never, ever give a public speech 
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without reminding people that it is some- 
times more difficult to make the right deci- 
sion when times are good than when times 
are bad. And I know the American people 
took a chance on me in "92, but maybe it 
wasn't such a big chance because the country 
was in trouble, right? 

But now things are going well, and there 
must be clarity. People have got to stop and 
think about what is it they want for their fu- 
ture. Because I can tell you, in my lifetime, 
we've never had such a good chance to build 
the future of our dreams for the children that 
are in this room today and all the other kids 
in this country. We could actually do things 
that were unthinkable when I ran for Presi- 
dent. We could actually get the country out 
of debt for the first time since Andrew 
Jackson was President. We now know, with- 
out any question, what it takes to turn around 
a failing public school, and we could put in 
place a system if we had the will and were 
willing to commit the resources to do it, that 
would guarantee a world-class education to 
all the kids in this country. 

We know how to do it now. When I started 
on this back in 1983, we had some ideas, 
but we didn’t know. We now have mountains 
of evidence. I was in a school in Harlem the 
other day, a grade school. Two years ago 86 
percent of the kids—80 percent of the kids, 
excuse me—were reading below grade level, 
doing math below grade level—-2 years ago. 
This year—74 percent of the kids are doing 
reading and math at or above grade level— 
in 2 years. We know how to do this. Then 
the question is, are we going to do it for all 
these kidsP We've got more kids in schools 
than ever before; it’s the most diverse stu- 
dent body. We could do this. 

We could actually get rid of child poverty. 
We could provide health insurance to all the 
working families in the country, something 
we've never done. We could turn around the 
environmental problems of the country, in 
the world, including global warming, in a way 
that would generate hundreds of thou- 


sands—maybe even over a million—jobs for 


the American economy alone. 

And all the best stuff is still out there. The 
human genome project, I believe, will have 
young mothers bringing babies home from 
the hospital within 10 years, with a life ex- 


pectancy of 90 years. So all the best stuff 
is still out there. We've got to make the right 
decisions. And we need people who under- 
stand the future and understand the bedrock 
values and institutions that build the future 
of America and who are curious and thinking 
about what all these dizzying changes mean. 

I know you can never make an ad out of 
it, but I really think one of the best reasons 
to vote for Al Gore is his relentless curiosity 
and passion about the future and the issues 
that are central to the future. And one of 
the best reasons to vote for Hillary is that 
she has always understood the importance of 
taking everybody along into the future. 

So that’s really important. But let me tell 
you why we're here. She has been very 
blessed. I thought she did great in that de- 
bate the other night, even though it was two 
on one half the time. [Applause] Thank you. 
I was really, really oad her. I thought 
she did best when they got meanest, and 
that’s good. It’s a contact sport. [Laughter] 
But it also matters whether you're big or lit- 
tle, and she’s nothing if not big, and I’m 
proud of her. 

She’s doing well in the campaign. She’s 
been very successful with fundraising, both 
in New York, where an astonishing number 
of people who have never been really in- 
volved before have helped her, and around 
the country. But in order to maximize her 
impact between now and the election day, 
she has to raise more money for her cam- 
paign—in $1,000 and $2,000 contributions; 
if nobody has given to her at all before, they 
can give $2,000—and for the Democratic 
Committee, more money in so-called hard 
money. 

I think all of you know that there’s a limit 
under our Federal laws how much soft 
money can be spent, unless there’s a match- . 
ing amount of hard money. And we need a 
lot of contributions at a more modest but 
generous level. So I told Ed I was coming 
here today, and he said that he would try 
to get us some more help in Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia is one of the States, outside 
New York, that can be most beneficially im- 
pacted by having a good Senator from New 
York, because you can’t be a responsible New 
York Senator unless you have a great urban 
policy. You can’t serve there. But it’s like 
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Pennsylvania. You also can’t be good unless 
you know something about agriculture. Most 
people don’t know that both New York and 
Pennsylvania are huge agricultural States. 

But it’s very, very important, as we get 
down here in the stretch when—I think she 

said on her debate the other night there are 
32—32—third party committees who can 
spend 100 percent soft money. If you set up 
one of these sort of front committees to at- 
tack someone—unless it’s the Republican 
Party—if it’s some other committee with 
some funny name that’s misleading, 100 per- 
cent of their money can be soft money. They 
just throw the stuff on the air and lob those 
bombshells at you. And believe me, the bet- 
ter she does, the more they want to beat her. 
I know something about that. 

So it’s very important that she be able to 
make the most use of the resources that have 
already been committed to her and have 
enough to stand up to whatever comes in the 
next, how many, 50-odd days between now 
and the election. 

But I think she’s going to win if she has 
the horses to stay in the race until the end. 
And that’s what this is about. And I think 
when she does, a huge number of people 
who don’t even vote for her the first time 
will wonder what they were thinking about 
on election day. And people will see what 
I have known for 30 years. I have never seen 
anybody with the same combination of mind 
and passion and heart and, actually, ability 
to get her ideas transformed into reality that 
she does. 

I get tickled. They attack her on health 
care. You might be interested to know that 
even though our health care plan didn’t pass 
in "94, it got further than Richard Nixon’s 
health care plan, further than Lyndon 
Johnson’s health care oo mean, Jimmy 
Carter's health care plan—and further than 
Harry Truman’s health care plan. And the 
same people that attacked Harry Truman at- 
tacked Hillary and me, with the same results 
in the next congressional election. 

But after a while, people decided he was 
right, and they'll decide we’re right, too. It 
would be a better country if every workin 
family could afford health insurance. And 
we've made a lot of progress. We're insuring 
over 2 million kids now. We have a law on 
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the books that will allow 5 to get health insur- 
ance. 

One of the things that went in her health 
care plan was a strong Patients’ Bill of Rights. 
One of the reasons the health insurance com- 
panies campaigned against it was because 
there was a strong Patients’ Bill of Rights in 
it. And now, 70-something percent of the 
American people want a strong Patients’ Bill 
of Rights because they've been, or they know 
someone who’s been, on the receiving end 
of a medical decision being made by some- 
body other than a medical professional. 

So these are big, big issues here. The coun- 
try is in great shape. We're doing right. If 
everybody is serious about what the choice 
is, I feel wonderful about what’s going to 
happen in the Presidential race, the Senate 
races, the House races. 

I want to say one other thing, since I’m 
in Pennsylvania. We're trying to win—if we 
just win six or seven House seats, the Demo- 
crats will win back the House. And we prob- 
ably will, and then a few. But what you 
should know is, today, if Mr. Corzine wins 
in New Jersey—and I believe he will—and 
Hillary wins—and we will have two Senate 
seats that are in some question, one in Ne- 
vada, where we’re still behind, but we have 
a chance; one in Virginia, where Chuck Robb 
is running against the former Governor, and 
I believe with all my heart Senator Robb is 
going to win because he’s one of the bravest 
people I've ever known in public life. He’s 
got more courage than is good for him some- 
times, given his State. But those are the only 
two seats we have in play. We are 11 points 
ahead in Florida for a Republican seat; al- 
most 10 points ahead in Delaware for a Re- 
publican seat. We are 25 points ahead in 
Georgia for a seat previously held by a Re- 
publican. We are ahead today, only 5 days 
after the Minnesota primary, for a seat held 
by a Republican. One of the two candidates 
for the Democratic nomination in Florida— 
I mean, in Washington State, is already ahead 
of the incumbent Republican Senator, and 
the other one is nearly ahead. We are even, 
to a little ahead, iri Missouri. We are within 
five points in Michigan, where our candidate 
is Shion but has been badly outspent, and 


if she can get back up and go all the way, 
she'll be fine. And I believe we can do right 
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well here if our candidate had enough 
money. 

So it’s something I want you to think about 
because the future of the Supreme Court is 
at stake; the future of all these policies is 
at stake. And I can tell you, every single Sen- 
ate seat really does matter. As President, I 
know. I mean every single one of them has 
an enormous impact on the way Americans 
live and the framework within which we 
build our future. 

So that’s it. If you can help Hillary with 
some more of these contributions, if you 
know anybody that hasn’t made one, may be 
willing to make a modest contribution to her 
campaign, it could make a big difference to 
her. Because remember, in New York, it’s 
the Democratic Party against the Republican 
Party, Hillary against her Republican oppo- 
nent, and then they have 32 other commit- 
tees, bringing pleasant messages—{laugh- 
ter|—of every conceivable stripe. 

She'll do just fine with it. She showed last 
week she could take a punch, and she can 
take a lot of them. But she needs to have 
something to respond, and if you can help, 
I'll be profoundly grateful. 

Thanks again for everything you’ve done 
for Hillary. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:40 a.m. at the 
City Tavern. In his remarks, he referred to 
Edward G. Rendell, general chair, Democratic 
National Committee; Jon S. Corzine, a candidate 
for U.S. Senate from New Jersey; and former Gov. 
George Allen, a candidate for U.S. Senate from 
Virginia. 


Remarks at the Groundbreaking 
Ceremony for the National 
Constitution Center in Philadelphia 
September 17, 2000 


Thank you very much. The final sentence 
of the preamble: “We do ordain and establish 
this Constitution of the United States.” 
Today we come to ordain and establish this 


Constitution Center, so I begin by thanking ° 


Senator Specter, Senator Santorum; Rep- 
resentatives Brady, Borski, and Hoeffel, who 
are here; Mayor Street and Mayor Rendell; 
Chairman Bogle; President Torsella; Judge 
Giles, Judge Becker; Park Service Director 
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Marie Rust and all of your employees; Presi- 
dent Rodin; and Lee Annenberg, we thank 
you and Walter so much for your continuing 
generosity and vision. And most of all, I'd 
like to thank the people of Philadelphia, who 
have contributed so much to make this cen- 
ter a reality. 

This is an appropriate thing to do, I think, 
in the millennial year and in the political sea- 
son. I thank Senator Specter for the plug for 
First Lady, and I hope he will not be too 
severely rebuked at the Republican caucus 
in a few days. [Laughter] 

But if it is the season of political olympics 
in Americz, we shouldn’t forget that we have 
over 600 of our athletes halfway across the 
world in Australia. And I think we ought to 
give a big hand to the female 400-meter free 
style relay team, who set a world record in 
winning a gold medal yesterday. [Applause] 
I might say, just as an aside, I saw a television 
special which said that this is the oldest wom- 
en’s swimming team we have ever fielded, 
and the first time the women’s team has ever 
been older than the men. But I don’t think 
they meant that in the same way I do. I think 
their average is about 21 years and 6 months. 
[Laughter] 

I bring you greetings, also, from the First 
Lady, who wanted to be here today, because 
of her efforts to save the charters of our free- 
dom. 

As you may have read, and I hope you 
have, this weekend at the National Archives 
in Washington, scientists and engineers un- 
veiled new, state-of-the-art technology to dis- 
play and better preserve the Constitution, 
Bill of Rights, and Declaration of Independ- 
ence. We have been struggling now for many, 
many years to show it to the largest possible 
number of visitors without having the pre- 
cious old paper erode and the ink bleed away 
into the mists of memory. 

This effort to preserve the documents is 
part of America’s Millennium Project to save 
our treasures, from Thomas Edison’s inven- 
tion factory to Harriet Tubman’s home, from 
the Old Glory that inspired Francis Scott Key 
to write the “Star-Spangled Banner” to 
Abraham Lincoln’s summer residence at the 
Old Soldiers Home in Washington. 

It is the largest historic preservation effort 
in our history. It has garnered already over 
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$100 million in public and private funds, and 
I’m very proud of the First Lady for thinking 
of it and executing it. It will complement this 
Constitution Center for you to know that the 
Constitution is alive and well and preserved 
for all time, along with the Bill of Rights and 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Two hundred and thirteen years ago today, 
a few hundred feet from where we stand, 
39 men signed a document that would 
change the world. Some of them—Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Madison—are remembered 
today as our greatest citizens. In light of the 
naturalization ceremony just held, I think it’s 
worth noting that 8 of those 39 signers were 
immigrants, including Alexander Hamilton, 
born in the West Indies, and James Wilson 
of Pennsylvania, who spoke with a heavy 
Scottish brogue. 

Those who put their names in the Con- 
stitution understood the enormity of what 
they were attempting to do, to create a rep- 
resentative democracy with a central govern- 
ment strong enough to unify a vast, diverse, 
then and now politically fractious nation, but 
a government limited enough to allow indi- 
vidual liberty and enterprise to flourish. 

Well, 213 years later, we can say with 
thanks, they succeeded not only in keeping 
liberty alive but in providing a strong yet 
flexible framework within which America 
could keep moving forward, generation after 
generation, toward making real the pure 
ideals embodied in their words. 

How have we moved forward? Well, today, 
our liberties extend not just to white males 
with property but to all Americans, including 
those who were just signed in. Our concept 
of freedom no longer includes the so-called 
freedom to keep slaves and buy and sell them 
or to extract profit from the labor of children. 
And now our Constitution is the inspiration 
behind scores of other democratic govern- 
ments all over the world, from Japan to Po- 
land, from Guatemala to South Africa. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “The 
Constitution is an experiment, as all life is 
an experiment.” The new center we begin 
today will tell the story of that experiment, 
showing how each generation of Americans 
has been called on not only to preserve lib- 
erty bus to enhance it, not ee to protect 
the institutions that secure liberty but to 
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renew and modify them to the demands of 
the present with an eye to the future. 

Our generation has also begun to meet 
that sacred duty, for at the dawn of a new 
century we are clearly.a nation in renewal. 
Like generations before us, we are renewing 
the promise of America by meeting the chal- 
lenges of our time with new ideas rooted in 
old values: faith and freedom, opportunity 
and responsibility, family and community. 

This new center is a symbol of that broader 
renewal. It will use the latest technologies 
to bring alive to visitors the meaning of our 
founding documents. Perhaps the greatest 
testament to our national renewal is, we are 
becoming as a people simultaneously more 
diverse, as you can see from those who just 
became American citizens, and more toler- 
ant. 

The degree of diversity in America today 
would probably astound the Founders. But 
if they thought about it just for a moment, 
they would recognize it as the inevitable 
product of their own handiwork. James 
Madison, himself, predicted America would 
be made stable by a strong Constitution that 
would draw from other countries “men who 
love’ liberty and wish to partake of its bless- 
ings.” Even in the beginning we were a di- 
verse country, compared to most. 

A few years ago, I went to Germany on 
a state visit. And I presented to the Chan- 
cellor of Germany a copy of the Declaration 
of Independence, printed in Philadelphia on 
July 5, 1776, in German, for the German 
speakers who were already here. 

A newspaper way back then wrote, “If the 
new Federal Government be adopted, thou- 
sands would embark immediately to Amer- 
ica. Germany and Ireland would send colo- 
nies of cultivators of the Earth, while Eng- 
land and Scotland would fill our towns and 
cities with industrious mechanics and manu- 
facturers.” 

Well, today, we benefit from the skills and 
drive of a new wave of immigrants from 
Nigeria and India, Poland and China, Mexico 
and Russia, and as you heard, scores of other 
countries. No country in the world has been 
able so to absorb large numbers of immi- 
grants and profit by them, yet still somehow 
find a way to remain one nation. 
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I believe the reason is that we base na- 
tional identity in America not on common 
blood or common history or loyalty to a par- 
ticular ruler but on a shared belief and a set 
of political ideas and arrangéments. We re- 
vere the Constitution because it is at the core 
of who we are. And I would submit for all 
the troubling responses in the polls that were 
cited, one of the reasons that we need this 
Constitution Center is so people will come 
here and learn the answers to those questions 
so they will know why they already feel the 
way they do, because even ‘people who don’t 
know the answers to the questions at bottom 
are Americans in the sense that I just men- 
tioned, thanks to 213 years of this Constitu- 
tion. 

Since 1993, 5 million immigrants have cho- 
sen to become Americans, more than the 
total of the previous three decades. This 
week, 25,000 more are being sworn in in 
ceremonies across our country, celebrating 
Constitution Week and Citizenship Day. 
They gain new rights and freely accept new 
obligations to play their part in the ongoing 
experiment in self- government that is our 
Nation. 

I say it again, the final clause of the Con- 
stitution’s preamble reads, “We do ordain 
and establish this Constitution of the United 
States.” The Founders ordained it when they 
signed it. The American people have re- 
newed it again and again: in 1789, when we 
added the Bill of Rights; in the 1860's, when 
hundreds of thousands gave their lives to en- 
sure that a Union founded in liberty on the 
proposition that all are created equal would 
not perish from the Earth in slavery. We re- 
newed it at the coming of the industrial age, 
recognizing new measures were required to 
protect and advance equal opportunity and 
freedom. We renewed it in 1920, when we 
ratified the 19th amendment, granting 
women the right to vote. 

We renewed it during the great worldwide 
Depression of the 1930's, when we saved a 
free economy for free people by building a 
social safety net and ee regulatory 
protections. We renewed it in the Constitu- 
tion’s finest sense during World War II and 
the cold war, when we stood up to tyrannies 
that did not believe people could be trusted 
with freedom. We renewed in 1963, hearing 
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and heeding Dr. King’s dream that one day 
the sons of former slaves and former slave- 
owners would sit down together at the table 
of brotherhood. 

Today, we enter a new era in human af- 
fairs, dominated by globalization—which is 
a fancy way of saying the world is getting 
smaller and more interconnected—and an 
explosion in science and information tech- 
nology, which will change the way we live 
and work and relate to each other in ways 
we can only dimly imagine, at a pace that 
is truly breathtaking. 

We, therefore, must renew our commit- 
ment to the charters of freedom and apply 
their values to the challenges of this new era. 
Our Constitution protects individual integrity 
and privacy. What does it mean when all of 
our genetic information is on a little card and 
in someone’s computer? How can we take 
this magnificent prosperity that the global 
economy is producing and spread it to every- 
body? What are our responsibilities to deal 
with our brothers and sisters half a world 
away who are still struggling in poverty and 
under the grip of AIDS, TB, and malaria, 
which together kill one in every four people 
who die every year? 

What is our responsibility to share our 
learning in outer space and the deepest 
oceans with all Americans and with those be- 
yond our borders? How can we be a great 
nation of free people unless every single child 
can get a world-class education? 

These are only some of the questions the 
next generation of American we ws will have 
to contemplate and answer at more and more 
rapid speeds. But the great thing is, we now 
have over two centuries of experience to 
know that we always will need new ideas; 
we'll always need strong leadership; we'll al- 
ways need to be open for change. But the 
Constitution, the Declaration, and the Bill 
of Rights will always be home base and a 
good place to return to knaw what should 
be the anchor of the changes and the chal- 


_ lenges of any new era. That is what this cen- 


ter will give to all Americans. 

Finally, let me say, if you read the Declara- 
tion of Independence and its commitment 
to build a more perfect Union, it is easier 
to understand why the Constitution was con- 
structed as it was. For the Founders, though 
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in many ways ordinary people, were inordi- 
nately wise in the ways of social change and 
the frailties of human nature. And they knew 
that the Union would never be perfect but 
could always be made more perfect. 

They knew that we rn te er fully real- 
ize the ideals of the Constitution and the 
Declaration or the Bill of Rights but that we 
could always deepen the meaning of free- 
dom, widen the circle of opportunity, and 
strengthen the bonds of our community. 
That is what these young immigrants rep- 
resent today, our future and our steadfast be- 
lief that we grow stronger with our diversity 
in a global world, as long as we reaffirm our 
common humanity and our common fidelity 
to the freedom and values of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Now, my fellow Americans, about 4 
months from now I will change jobs, and I 
will be restored to a title that Harry Truman 
once said was the most important title any 
American could have, that of citizen. No 
American citizen in this Republic’s history 
has been more fortunate or more blessed. 
I hope for the rest of my life I can do a 
good job with that title. I hope all these 
young, new citizens behind me will realize 
that President Truman was right. As impor- 
tant as our Presidents are, as important as 
our Congresses are, as important as our 
judges are and our Governors and our may- 
ors, our philanthropists, our artists, our ath- 
letes, this country is great because there are 
good people who get up every day and do 
their very best to live their dreams and make 
the most of their own lives and because this 
country has a system enshrined in the Con- 
stitution that gives them the maximum op- 
portunity to do just that. 

You should be very proud of what you are 
doing here today to make sure everyone 
knows why America is a special place and 
bein — American is a great gift. 

ank you for that. [Applause] Thank you. 

Now, we're just about =. but I'm going 
to ask one of our citizens, Susan Yuh, who 
was born in South Korea, to join me in si 
ing, as everyone else has already done, skis 
steel beam to my right, that will be the 
founding pillar of a building devoted to our 
Consti@tion. I think it’s quite fitting that the 
beam should have the signature * Presi- 
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dent, and even more fitting that it should 
have the signature of a new citizen on her 
first day as an American. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. on Inde- 
pendence Mall. In his remarks, he referred to 
Mayor John F. Street and former Mayor Edward 
G. Rendell of Philadelphia; John C. Bogle, chair- 
man, and Joseph M. Torsella, president and chief 
executive officer, National Constitution Center; 
James T. Giles, Chief Judge, U.S. District Court 
for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania; Edward 
R. Becker III, Chief Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Third Circuit; Marie Rust, Regional Direc- 
tor, Northeast Region, National Park Service; 
Judith Rodin, president, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Walter H. Annenberg and his wife, 
Lee, founders, Annenberg Foundation. 


Proclamation 7343—Citizenship Day 
and Constitution Week, 2000 
September 17, 2000 


the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

In the spring of 1787, on 3 —— 
Benjamin Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, and other prominent leaders 
gathered once again in Philadelphia to offset 
a looming crisis in the life of our young de- 
mocracy. The Articles of Confederation, a 
blueprint for government that they had ham- 
mered out in the Second Continental Con- 

ress in 1777, had proved too weak and inef- 

set to achieve a balance of power be- 
tween the new Federal Government and the 
States. Risin ng to this fresh challenge, our 
founders crafted a new charter of govern- 
ment—the United States Constitution—that 
has proven to be a masterpiece of political 
philosophy. 

Wise about human nature and wary of un- 
limited power, the authors of our Constitu- 
tion created a government where power re- 
sides not with one person or institution but 
with three separate and equal branches of 
government. It guarantees for our citizens 
the right and responsibility to choose leaders 
through free elections, giving Americans the 
means to enact a change without re- 


sorting to violence, insurrection, or revolu- 
tion. And, with its carefully crafted system 
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of checks and balances, the Bill of Rights, 
and its process of amendment, the Constitu- 
tion maintains an inspired balance between 
authority and freedom and between the 
ideals of unity and individual rights. 

For more than 200 years the Constitution 
has provided our Nation with the resilience 
to survive trying times and the flexibility to 
correct — injustices. At every turning — 
in our history, the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution have enabled us to reaffirm our 
union and expand the meaning of liberty. Its 
success can be measured by the millions of 
people who have left their homelands over 
the past two centuries to become American 
citizens. Its influence can be measured by 
the number and vigor of new democracies 
springing up across the globe. 

In giving us the Constitution, our founders 
also gave us a powerful example of citizen- 
ship. They were deeply involved in governing 
our Nation and passionately committed to 
improving our society. The rights we some- 
times take for granted today were secured 
by their courage and by the blood of patriots 
during the Revolutionary War. As we observe 
Citizenship Day and Constitution Week, let 
us remember that with the many gifts be- 
stowed on us by the Constitution comes the 
responsibility to be informed and engaged 
citizens; to take an active role in the civic 
life of our communities and our country; and 
to uphold the ideals of unity and liberty that 
have sustained us since our earliest days as 
a Nation. 

In commemoration of the signing of the 
Constitution and in recognition of the impor- 
tance of active, responsible citizenship in 
preserving the Constitution’s blessings for 
our Nation, the Congress, by joint resolution 
of February 29, 1952 (36 U.S.C. 106), des- 
ignated September 17 as “Citizenship Day,” 
and by joint resolution of August 2, 1956 (36 
U.S.C. 108), requested that the President 
proclaim the week beginning September 17 
and ending September 23 of each year as 

“Constitution Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim September 17, 2000, as 
Citizenship Day and September 17 through 
September 23, 2000, as Constitution Week. 
I call upon Federal, State, and local officials, 
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as well as leaders of civic, educational, and 
religious organizations, to conduct meaning- 
ful ceremonies and programs in our schools, 
houses of worship, and other community 
centers to foster a greater understanding and 
appreciation of the Constitution and the 
rights and duties of citizenship. I also call 
on all citizens to rededicate themselves to the 
principles of the Constitution. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord two thousand, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and twenty-fifth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:18 a.m., September 18, 2000] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on September 19. 


Remarks at a State Dinner Honoring 
Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee 
of India 


September 17, 2000 


And Mr. Prime Minister, on behalf of the 
American people, let me welcome you again 
to the White House, along with all your party 
from India. 

I hope that in your time with us, we have 
at least come close to repaying the warm hos- 
pitality with which you and the Indian people 
greeted me, my family, and our fellow Amer- 
icans on my visit in March. 

One of the most remarkable things to me 
about our relationship is its scope and its in- 
creasing Aareenrvewses. toe There are hun- 
dreds of American businesses, foundations, 
and universities with long commitments to 
India. When Americans call Microsoft for 
customer support today, they're as likely to 
be talking to someone in Bangalore or 
Hyderabad as to someone in Seattle. 

There are more than one million Indians 


_ here in America now, and I think more than 


half of them are here tonight. [Laughter] 
And I might say, Prime Minister, the other 
half are disappointed that they're not here. 
[Laughter] 

Indian-Americans now run more than 750 
companies in Silicon Valley alone. In India, 
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the best information available on maternal 
health and agriculture can now be 
downloaded by a growing number of villages 
with Internet hookups. And Indian-Ameri- 
cans can now get on-line with people across 
the world who speak Telugu or Gujarati or 


Bengali. 
Americans have fallen in love with Indian 
novels. I’m told that Prime Minister 


Vajpayee, when he’s not writing Hindi po- 
etry, actually likes to read John Grisham. 
[Laughter] You might be interested to note, 
Prime Minister, that he’s a distant relative 
of mine. All the Grishams with money are 
distant relatives of mine. [Laughter] 

And don’t forget, whether we’re in Cali- 
fornia or Calcutta, we all want to be a 
crorepati. Now, for the culturally challenged 
Americans among us, that’s from India’s 
version of “Who Wants To Be a Millionaire?” 
[Laughter] 

Of course, our interdependence is about 
more than commerce and culture. We are 
also vulnerable to one another's problems, 
to the shock of economic turmoil, to the 
plague of infectious diseases, to the spread 
of deadly military technology, and as we have 
all too painfully seen, to the terrorists, drug 
traffickers, and criminals who take advantage 
of the openness of societies and boarders. 

The simple lesson of all this to me, Mr. 
Prime Minister, is that if we're already all 
in the same boat together, we had better find 
a way to steer together. We must overcome 
the fear some people in both our countries 
sometimes have, for different historical rea- 
sons, that if we meet our friends halfway, 
somehow it will threaten our own independ- 
ence or uniqueness. 

That is why I am so gratified that, with 
your leadership and the efforts of so many 
people in this room, we have together built 
the strongest, most mature partnership India 
and America have ever known. 

We have so very much more to learn from 
each other. In both our societies, you can 
find virtually every challenge humanity 
knows. And in both our societies, you can 
find virtually every solution to those chal- 
lenges: confidence in democracy, tolerance 
for diversity, a willingness to embrace eco- 
nomic and social change. 
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So it is more than a slogan for Americans 
to say that India’s success will be our success 
and that together India and America can 
change the world. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you now to 
join me in a toast to Prime Minister 
Vajpayee, to the Government and people of 
India, and the enduring partnership between 
our two great democracies. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:03 p.m. in a pavil- 
ion at the White House. The transcript made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary also 
included the remarks of Prime Minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee. 


Statement on the Reentry Initiative 
for Ex-Offenders 


September 18, 2000 


Working together, we have made great 
strides in reducing crime across the country. 
The overall crime rate is at its lowest point 
in 25 years, and America is the safest it has 
been in a generation. But I believe we can 
make America even safer for our families. 
We must continue to confront emerging pub- 
lic safety challenges if we want to keep reduc- 
ing crime in the 21st century. 

One of the key challenges we must address 
is ex-offenders returning to their families and 
communities after their release from prison. 
While the Nation’s prison population growth 
rate has slowed to its lowest level in two dec- 
ades, more than 1.9 million individuals were 
incarcerated in State and Federal prisons and 
local jails in 1999. As a result, an unprece- 
dented number of individuals will be re- 
leased from prison in the coming years— 
nearly 600,000 in the next year alone. More- 
over, this population “sag a serious public 
safety risk. Studies show that nearly two- 
thirds of all released offenders will be ar- 
rested again within 3 years. 

That is why I have — a new public 
safety initiative aimed at providing greater 
supervision for offenders reentering the com- 
munity. My fiscal year 2001 budget includes 
a total of $145 million for innovative “re- 
entry” programs to promote responsibility 
and help keep aniaiens on track and 


crime- and drug-free. Through this reentry 
initiative, the Departments of Justice, Labor, 
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and Health and Human Services will target 
resources in high-impact communities for in- 
creased law enforcement, drug testing, and 
treatment, and critical employment, training, 
and other services to help young ex-offenders 
work and meet their family responsibilities, 
including child mga The initiative would 
fund reentry partnerships between police, 
correctional agencies, local service providers, 
and key community organizations like faith- 
based fatherhood, and victims’ groups. Addi- 
tionally, the initiative would fund reentry 
courts, based on the drug court model, to 
provide critical supervision and services for 
offenders. 

Today the administration is taking some 
important steps to move us forward in this 
area. The Justice Department is announcing 
over $57 million in Residential Substance 
Abuse Treatment (RSAT) grants to all 50 
States to provide substance abuse treatment 
to offenders in State and local correctional 
facilities. The Department of Health and 
Human Services is also releasing child sup- 
port demonstration grants, including a model 
approach to improve child support and pro- 
mote responsible fatherhood among incar- 
cerated fathers in Massachusetts. In addition, 
the Attorney General and other members of 
my administration are hosting a roundtable 
discussion with State and local leaders to 
spotlight an innovative reentry partnership 
already underway in the Druid Heights 
neighborhood in Baltimore, Maryland. Con- 
gress could significantly expand and help 
launch similar efforts across the country by 
fully funding our reentry initiative. I urge 
them to do this without delay. If we all do 
our part, we can build on our progress and 
strengthen America’s communities and fami- 
lies. 


Remarks on Signing Federal Long- 
Term Care Insurance Legislation 


September 19, 2000 


I should say Joan is, first of all, an amazing 
person. And her husband and her three chil- 
dren are here. Their son and daughter 
thanked me for getting them out of school 
today. [Laughter] I just want the Members 


of Congress to know there are extended so- 
cial benefits to these sort of—{laughter]. 

I want to thank Senators Cleland, 
Mikulski, and Sarbanes for being here, and 
Representatives Scarborough, Allen, Davis, 
Morella, Holmes Norton, Cardin, Moran, 
and Cummings for coming. All of these Rep- 
resentatives in Congress—I think that’s 11— 
and many more are truly responsible for this 
happy day, and they worked in a genuine bi- 
partisan spirit to produce this legislation. 

I want to thank Janice Lachance and the 
others at the Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment who worked so hard on it, and the 
National Association of Retired Federal Em- 
ployees, the Retired Officers Association, the 
Treasury employees union, and others. 

I’m very honored to be signing this legisla- 
tion today, so near the end of my service, 
because the first bill I signed as President 
was the family and medical leave law. And 
since then, some—more than 25 million of 
our fellow citizens have taken time off from 
work to care for a child or an ill loved one 
without losing their job. It’s made a dif- 
ference in America. Everywhere I go, some- 
body comes up and mentions it to me even 
today. 

We come in the same spirit to sign the 
Long-Term Care Security Act, and over time, 
this legislation will help more and more fami- 
lies to meet the challenge of caring for our 

arents and grandparents and others in our 
S onihies that need long-term care. 

Part of the long-term care problem is what 
I affectionately call a high-class problem. 
We're living longer. In 1900 the average 
American couldn’t expect to live beyond 50. 
Today, the average American’s life expect- 
ancy is 77. Americans who live to be 65 have 
the highest life expectancy in the world. They 
can expect to live to be almost 83. Amazing 
as it sounds, there are currently more than 
65,000 living Americans who are at least 100 
years old. That’s enough to fill the Houston 
Astrodome and put two teams on the field. 


_ [Laughter] And if we do it right, before you 


know it, some of those 100-year-olds will be 
fit enough to play. [Laughter] 

Now, these numbers are only going to 
keep rising as the baby boomers age. By 
2030, one out of every five Americans will 
be 65 or older, and there will be 9 million 
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people over 85. I hope to be one of them. 
| Laughter] 

We all know there are many joys to aging, 
but unfortunately, there are also the chal- 
lenges to our good health, our independence, 
and sometimes a lifetime of savings. The cost 
of nursing home care now tops $50,000 a 
year, an extraordinary sum few families can 
afford. Even home care is expensive, as you 
have just heard, in terms of ye costs, low 
income, and enormous challenges to family 
time and parent time. 

The legislation I’m about to sign, the 
Long-Term Care Security Act, will help fami- 
lies plan ahead. It will ‘enable current and 
former Federal employees, military per- 
sonnel, and all their tlies to choose from 
a menu of quality, long-term care insurance 
options and purchase their choice at reduced 
group rates. That means as many as 13 mil- 
lion people will now be able to plan for the 
future without fear of financial ruin should 
such care become necessary. 

The legislation also will spur more Amer- 
ican companies to offer sah ees the option 
of affordable high-quality long-term care in- 
surance. I believe that. I believe this will lead 
into the creation of a market that will benefit 
people far beyond the reach of the employ- 
ees and former employees that are covered. 

The insurance industry has called this leg- 
islation a model for private sector employers, 
and we thank them for their support, as well. 
We are also pleased that this groundbreaking 
legislation has, as it must have had to pass, 
enjoyed strong bipartisan backing; further 
proof that not only do Democrats and Re- 
publicans both get old, but when we put 
progress before partisanship, we can tackle 
our toughest dalvene. 

Today’s signing represents an important 
step toward meeting t i. phenomenal demo- 
graphic changes that we're facing in a hu- 
mane and decent and, ! believe, highly intel- 
ligent way. It helps to make sure that the 
aging of America will be, on balance, a great 
blessing and not an overwhelming burden to 
our children and our grandchildren. 

Now, as I said, the Long-Term Care Secu- 
rity Act helps many families plan for the fu- 
ture, enabling them to buy good insurance. 
We believe it will help a lot of families be- 
yond the reach of the law by creating markets 
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which private sector employers will also be 
able to take advantage of for their employees. 
But we know there are millions of people 
already chronically ill, who can’t buy insur- 
ance at any price and who do need help right 
now. That’s why I’m so glad that Joan and 
her family joined us here today. 

In homes all across America, 7 million of 
our fellow citizens are like the Madarases. 
Seven million are caring for loved ones, pri- 
marily elderly loved ones, sometimes chil- 
dren or other close family members who 
have disabilities. For some, it is a joy, a 
chance to share memories over a cup of cof- 
fee, a chance to share the rhythm and cycles 
of life. But for others it also includes constant 
labor or watching the shroud of Alzheimer’s 
transform a soul mate into a stranger, as hap- 
pened to an uncle and an aunt of mine. These 
are burdens that people shoulder every day 
and, as you heard, unapologetically, proudly, 
loyal to their families, understanding that lov- 
ing someone for a lifetime means taking the 
bad along with the good. 

But the rest of us ought to lighten their 
load. And we ought to recognize that these 
simple, extraordinary sacrifices, rooted in 
love and loyalty, are also an exceptional boon 
to society. For whatever their cost to these 
families, the cost to society is far less than 
it would be if they had to give up and put 
their loved ones in institutionalized care. 

So if we were to pass our $3,000 tax credit 
to provide chronically ill Americans and their 
families with desperately needed financial re- 
lief, it would be, over the long run, less ex- 
pensive than paying the full cost of institu- 
tional care for those who have to give up be- 
cause the burden becomes too heavy. This 
$27 billion initiative eventually could cover 
up to 60 percent of the cost the families pro- 
vide—incur—in providing long-term care. 
But as I said, it’s only a small percentage of 
the cost that would be involved if the families 
had to give up ep, that care. 


It’s the kind of tax cut our families most 


need. It will improve the lives of those who 
need it the most. It will make us a better 
country because we will fully live up to our 
professed faith and support for families. 

After 5 years of waiting, I hope we can 
also finally reauthorize the Older Americans 
Act. It has helped, for more than 35 years, 
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millions of seniors to lead more independent 
lives by funding vital, everyday basics like 
transportation and Meals on Wheels. And I 
hope we will reauthorize it and strengthen 
it by funding our caregivers initiative, as well, 
to provide families with the information, 
counseling, and support services they need 
to sustain their selfless missions. 

Finally, I hope that we will succeed in 
passing a voluntary affordable Medicare drug 
benefit this fall, which also will be a great 
help to families. Many of the people pro- 
viding long-term care are doing it for people 
with extraordinary medicine requirements. 
Studies show that seniors who lack this kind 
of coverage are twice as likely to be admitted 
to nursing homes as those who have it. So 
again, this is not only the humane and decent 
thing to do, it’s also common sense. It’s good 
for family ties and good for economics. 

We have a golden opportunity, as so many 
of our fellow citizens move into their golden 
years, to meet the challenges of the aging 
of America. We have never had a better op- 
portunity to do it, because of our prosperity 
and our surplus. So I hope that we will con- 
tinue to build on the spirit embodied in this 
bill today. 

The Long-Term Care Security Act is worth 
celebrating. It is worth celebrating for what 
it does, for the indirect benefits it will have 
for people who are not covered by it but 
whose employers will be able to get this kind 
of group insurance, and for what it says about 
our values and what we can do in the future. 
I hope that we'll take every opportunity to 
build on it. 

And now I'd like to ask all the folks on 
the stage with me to gather round, and I'll 
sign the bill. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11 a.m. in Presi- 
dential Hall in the Dwight D. Eisenhower Execu- 
tive Office Building. In his remarks, he referred 
to Joan Madarases, mother of three, who cares 
for two disabled family members. Ms. Madarases 
introduced the President. H.R. 4040, approved 
September 19, was assigned Public Law No. 106- 
265. The Long-Term Care Security Act is Title 
I of Public Law No. 106-265. 
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Statement on Signing Federal Long- 
Term Care Insurance Legislation 
September 19, 2000 


Today I am pleased to sign into law H.R. 
4040, the “Long-Term Care Security Act.” 
It includes two titles—the “Long-Term Care 
Security Act” and the “Federal Erroneous 
Retirement Coverage Corrections Act.” This 
bill authorizes the creation of a new program 
of group long-term care insurance for Fed- 
eral employees and annuitants, active and re- 
tired members of the uniformed services, 
employees and annuitants of the U.S. Postal 
Service and the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and relatives of these individuals. It also pro- 
vides for a more equitable way to correct cer- 
tain retirement coverage errors affecting 
thousands of Federal employees and their 
families. 

Addressing the needs of an aging society 
has been one of my highest priorities. The 
retirement of the baby boom generation will 
have profound effects not only on Medicare 
and Social Security but on long-term care. 
Millions more seniors will need care from 
home and community-based providers, nurs- 
ing homes, and families. Yet, today’s system 
is a patchwork that often does not serve the 
needs of people with chronic illnesses. To 
address this, I announced a multi-pronged 
long-term care initiative in early 1999. It 
tackles the complex problem of long-term 
care through: (1) creating a $3,000 tax credit 
to help people with long-term care needs or 
the families who care for them; (2) providing 
funding for services that support family care- 
givers of older persons; (3) improving equity 
in Medicaid eligibility for people in home- 
and community-based settings; (4) encour- 
aging partnerships between low-income 
housing for the elderly and Medicaid; and 
(5) encouraging the purchase of quality pri- 
vate long-term care insurance by Federal 
employees. H.R. 4040, which is bipartisan, 
consensus legislation, implements the por- 


tion of the initiative concerning long-term 


care insurance for Federal employees. 

It will improve the availability and quality 
of private long-term care insurance by allow- 
ing, for the first time, families of Federal em- 
ployees to access a high-quality, affordable 


long-term care insurance option through the 
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Office of Personnel Management (OPM). 
The OPM will contract for benefits with one 
or more private contractors, enabling the 
agency to obtain the best value for the entire 

Federal family. The OPM will ensure that 
policies have important consumer protec- 
tions that are generally not available in indi- 
vidual insurance policies, such as full port- 
ability, and that enrollees will have the option 
to purchase policies that include inflation and 
non-forfeiture protections. By using the size 
of the Federal workforce family—about 13 
million people—as leverage, the Federal 
Government will be able to provide long- 
term care insurance at group rates expected 
to be 15 to 20 percent lower than individual 
rates. Coverage will be provided for a range 
of services, including personal care, home 
health care, adult day care, and nursing home 
care. 

Our hope is that, by making high-quality 
private long-term care coverage available to 
the Federal family at negotiated group rates, 
we will continue to serve as a model to other 
employers across the Nation. This policy is 
also the most responsible next step in pro- 
moting private long-term care insurance. 
Building on the financial incentives I signed 
into law in 1996, this policy will increase both 
the number of people with long-term care 
coverage and the quality of such coverage— 
increasing confidence in this growing market 
as people start planning for their own future 
long-term care needs. 

The bill also provides a comprehensive so- 
lution to the problems faced by many Fed- 
eral employees and their families who, 
through no fault of their own, are affected 
by retirement coverage errors. Unlike cur- 
rent law, which directs how coverage errors 
will be corrected, it permits those placed in 
the wrong retirement coverage to choose the 
coverage that best serves their needs and 
preferences. This new authority to correct er- 
roneous retirement enrollments and the new 
long-term care insurance program will great- 
ly enhance the quality of life for Federal em- 
ployees and members of the Armed Forces. 
I applaud the bipartisan congressional coali- 
tion and OPM Director Lachance for their 
yeoman efforts in developing and passing this 
important bill. 
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In approving H.R. 4040, I note that section 
1002 of the bill (new section 9003(d)(3) of 
title 5, U.S. Code) provides that “the Presi- 
dent (or his designee) shall submit to [speci- 
fied congressional committees] a written 
recommendation as to whether tne program 

. should be continued without modifica- 
tion, terminated, or restructured.” The 
Recommendations Clause of the Constitu- 
tion provides that the President “shall from 
time to time . . . recommend to [Congress] 

. such Measures as he shall judge nec- 
essary and expedient.” That Clause protects 
the President’s authority to formulate and 
present his own recommendations, which in- 
cludes the power to decline to offer any rec- 
ommendation. Accordingly, to avoid any in- 
fringement on the President's constitu- 
tionally protected policy-making preroga- 
tives, I shall construe this provision not to 
extend to the submission of recommenda- 
tions that the President finds it unnecessary 
or inexpedient to present. 

It gives me great pleasure to sign H.R. 
4040 into law. I welcome the opportunity to 
offer Federal employees, members of the 
Armed Forces, and their families, this addi- 
tional option to care for their aging parents, 
and let their children care for them with dig- 
nity and financial security. I look forward to 
working with the Congress to pass the other 
critical elements of my plan to improve long- 
term care for all Americans. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 19, 2000. 


NoTE: H.R. 4040, approved September 19, was 
assigned Public Law No. 106-265. 


Remarks at a Luncheon for 
Gubernatorial Candidate 
Heidi Heitkamp 

September 19, 2000 


Thank you. You know, I have a lot of inter- 
est in this race. Heidi was attorney general; 
I was attorney general. And I was Governor 
for a dozen years. It’s a wonderful job. It 
really matters whether we have a few more 
Democratic Governors. This year more than 
ever, I think women should be elected to 
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public office. [Laughter] But the main thing 
I want to say is, you've got Dorgan, Conrad, 
and Pomeroy. And you all know how strong 
I’ve been for diversity. I just want anyone 
who doesn’t look like a spy during the cold 
war—{laughter|—representing North Da- 
kota. [Laughter] 

I’m convinced that sometime years ago 
when the Republicans were winning all the 
races, these brilliant guys made a pact and 
said, “Listen, guys, if we all have short hair, 
if we’re thin, if we wear glasses, we ain’t 
going to scare nobody,.and we can do what- 
ever we want to do.” [Laughter] And look, 
what can I say? It worked. I never carried 
North Dakota. [Laughter] It was great, but 
I think theyre really stepping out here. 
[Laughter] 1 mean, they're really stepping 
out. 

Now, I'll be brief and serious. The two 
things should always go together. One of the 
greatest things about this country is its gen- 
uine diversity, going beyond even race and 
religion and all the other things we talk about 
in Washington, to the way people make a 
living off the land, the way they organize 
themselves in their communities, the dif- 
ference in what it’s like to live in a place 
like North Dakota where Heidi can invite 
you all to come and mean it, and it’s so big 
we could all be missed if we showed up, and 
a place where nobody’s got any elbow room. 

And the genius of our system is that if we 
all do our part, the country works better. 
Central to that is what happens in all these 
States. And North Dakota, too, is growing 
more diverse and more faced with the chal- 
lenges of the 21st century. And I can just 
tell you I have an enormous amount of re- 
spect for Heidi Heitkamp, and I know how 
important it is that we have good Governors. 

I'll give you just one example. I could give 
you 20, but alter she scared. me by saying 
I talked an hour and a half in North Dakota, 
I’m not going to do that. [Laughter] I started 
to bring a cup of coffee up here, too, and 
I couldn’t. [Laughter] But anyway, I'll give 
you one example. We passed in the balanced 
budget bill in 1997, with a bipartisan vote 
in both Houses, big majorities, the largest 
expansion in federally funded health care for 
children since Medicaid, the Children’s 
Health Insurance Program. And we knew 
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that the number and circumstances of the 
children were different from State to State. 
So we reached a bipartisan agreement that 
instead of just pats. vee Medicaid, we would 
allow the States to build and design these 
programs and enroll the children. 

Now, there’s enough money in that pro- 
gram to enroll 5 million kids. And if the pro- 
gram really identified all the people who 
were eligible, it would also shikai up another 
2 million or 3 million kids who could be 
served by Medicaid. There is a drastic dif- 
ference in how well the different States have 
done in identifying and enrolling their chil- 
dren. It matters who the Governor is in a 
State. 

I'll give you another example. Under the 
leadership of Secretary Riley over the last 7 
years, we have cut F ‘ederal regulations on 
States and local school districts by two-thirds, 
but we have increased the focus of Federal 
spending on certain standards, so that for ex- 
ample, all the schools—all the States that get 
Federal funds have to have some standards, 
have to identify failing schools, and have to 
have strategies to try to turn them around. 
As some of you know, I've tried to get Fed- 
eral funding tied a little tighter, to say you’ve 
got to turn them around, shut them down, 
or give the kids some other alternative. But 
already, we have required them to identify 
failing schools. 

Now, some States have said, “So what?” 
Some school districts have said, “So what?” 
But I was in an elementary school in western 
Kentucky the other day, that was one of their 
failing schools 3 years ago that’s now one of 
the 20 best schools in the State. Lots of poor 
kids, lots of problems—it worked. 

I was in a school in Harlem the other day, 
to take a totally different culture, that 2 years 
ago had 80 percent of the kids reading and 
doing math below grade level, elementary 
school. Today, 76 percent are reading and 
doing math at or above grade level—in 2 
years. 

. Now, if you do it on a—one of the biggest 
problems with education reform is that no 
one has ever done it systematically. Every 
problem in American education has been 
solved by somebody somewhere. Places like 
North Dakota have generally done very well 
because they have time and space enough 
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to give everybody the personal attention they 
needed. But they will have a lot of these chal- 
lenges, too. And I’m telling you, it really mat- 
ters who is Governor. No one has ever suc- 
ceeded in systematically doing what teachers 
and principals do every day in the most dif- 
ficult circumstances, creating miracles all 
over this country. It’s never been done in 
any State in a sy stematic way, but some have 
done much better than others. It matters 
who the Governor is. 

And those are only two examples. It mat- 
ters economically. It matters in terms of the 
social services. It matters in terms of how 
the elderly are treated, and especially those 
that get nursing home care. And what about 
the people who are going to be living in 
boarding homes, and what about the people 
that are going to be—you’re going to see the 
most unbelievable explosion of living options 
for elderly and disabled people, as we are 
able to keep more disabled people alive and 
functioning and doing well, and more elderly 
people live longer, that you can imagine. 

And a lot eae don’t care what we do 
at the national level and who’s the President 
and what the Congress does; it will matter 
who the Governor is. I just—the first time 
I ever met her, I thought she was great. I 
wanted to take her home to meet Hillary and 
keep her there for a couple weeks. And she 
had other obligations. [Laughter] She is an 
extraordinary woman. You did a good thing 
—- here and giving her money today. 
And if we all keep doing it, I think she'll 
win in November. 

Thank you very much. 


Norte: The President spoke at 12:30 p.m. in the 
Crystal Ballroom at the St. Regis Hotel. State At- 
torney General Heidi Heitkamp is a candidate for 
Governor of North Dakota. 


Remarks on Senate Passage of 
Permanent Normal Trade Relations 
With China and an Exchange With 
Reporters 

September 19, 2000 


The President. Good afternoon. Today 
the Senate voted to pave the way for perma- 
nent normal trade relations between the 
United States and China. This landmark 
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agreement will extend economic prosperity 
at home and promote economic freedom in 
China, increasing the prospects for openness 
in China and a more peaceful future for all 
of us. 

When we open markets abroad to U.S. 
goods, we open opportunities at home. This 
vote will do that. In return for normal trade 
relations—the same terms of trade we offer 
now to more than 130 other countries— 
China will open its markets to American 
products from wheat to cars to consulting 
services. And we will be far more able to 
sell goods in China without moving our fac- 
tories there. 

But there is much more at stake here than 
our economic self-interests. It’s about build- 
ing a world in which more human beings 
have more freedom, more control over their 
lives, more contact with others than ever be- 
fore, a world in which countries are tied more 
closely together, and the prospects for peace 
are strengthened. 

Trade alone won't create this kind of 
world, but bringing China under global rules 
of trade is a step in the right direction. The 
more China opens its markets to our prod- 
ucts, the wider it opens its doors to economic 
freedom and the more fully it will liberate 
the potential of its people. 

When China finishes its negotiations and 
joins the WTO, our high-tech companies will 
help to speed the information revolution 
there. Outside competition will speed the de- 
mise of China’s huge state industries and 
spur the enterprise of private sector involve- 
ment. 

They will diminish the role of government 
in people’s daily lives. It will strengthen those 
within China who fight for higher labor 
standards, a cleaner environment, for human 
rights, and the rule of law. 

And we will find, I believe, that America 
has more influence in China with an out- 
stretched hand than with a clenched fist. Of 
course, none of us should think for a moment 
that any of these outcomes are guaranteed. 
The advance of freedom ultimately will de- 
pend upon what people in China are willing 
to do to continue standing up for change. 
We will continue to help support them. 

Peace and security in Asia will depend 
upon our military presence, our alliances, on 
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stopping the spread of deadly weapons. So 
we will continue to be a force for peace, and 
we will not rest in our efforts to make sure 
that freer trade also is fairer trade. 

These are some of the miost important 
issues that our Nation faces. That’s why this 
vote was so important and, for many, so dif- 
ficult. I want to thank Senator Lott and Sen- 
ator Daschle, Senator Roth, Senator 
Moynihan, and Senator Baucus, as well as 
those who led our effort in the House, and 
everyone within this administration who 
worked so hard to achieve this important 
milestone. 

But I also want to acknowledge those who 
raised important questions about this policy 
and say to you, thie is not the end of the 
story; it is the beginning. We have a chance, 
not a certainty but a n Asi to strengthen 
our prosperity and our security and to see 
China become a more open society. Now our 
test as a nation is whether we can achieve 
that. I hope, and I strongly believe, that we 
will. 

Thank you very much. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, what’s your under- 
standing of what’s going on in the Middle 
East? Prime Minister Barak announced a 
suspension of talks. Now, he says he'll re- 
sume tomorrow. What's going on there, sir? 

The President. They're down to the dif- 
ficult issues, and they're both feeling the 
pressure of these hard issues and the press 
of time. I don’t think it’s more complicated 
than that, and I think you should expect, 
from time to time, both sides to express some 
exasperation. And as long as they get back 
to the work, you should feel positive about 
it. 

Q. Are you, sir, exasperated by the process 
itself? 

The President. No. | always thought it 
was going to be hard. And they're down to 
the difficult—there are no easy decisions 
now, so we've just got to keep working at 
it and try to finish. 


Permanent Normal Trade Relations With 
China 

Q. Now that they have the trade bill, sir, 
what incentive will China have to listen to 
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our concerns about human rights and weap- 
ons proliferation? 

The President. Well, first of all, on the 
proliferation front, let me point out that 
we've made a lot of progress. China signed 
the Chemical Weapons Convention, the Bio- 
logical Weapons Convention, the Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty, the Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. And they work 
with us to stop transfers that we thought were 
destructive on more than one occasion. 

Are there still problems? Yes, there are. 
I think that the incentive they will have is 
that more and more countries will want to 
become more and more involved with them 
as long as they feel that they're becoming 
more responsible members of the inter- 
national community. And also, they'll have 
other ways to earn money over the long run 
that are responsible, legal, and actually so- 
cially beneficial. And I also believe that they 
have shown in other ways that they would 
like to be partners in the international system 
and assume a leadership role that is construc- 
tive. All of this will be possible if there is 
a common course on nonproliferation. Fur- 
thermore, I think that all big countries will 
come to see that their own personal interests 
are more advanced by nonproliferation than 
by having various entities within the country 
make a — buck through proliferation. It’s 
not good politics, and it’s certainly not good 
for national security. 


Downed Cuban Aircraft 


Q. Mr. President, have you followed the 
situation of this downed aircraft just off of 
Cuba, and what can you tell us about that 
situation, sir? 

The President. | don’t know that I can 
say any more than I have seen on the break- 
ing news. I have clearly—-I’ve been briefed, 
and we know about what’s been on the news 
reports. Let me say this. I can imagine that 
there will be a lot of questions about what 
should be done about the people that are 


’ found alive. I think the most important thing 


now is just to worry about their care: How 
badly are they hurt; what kind of medical 
care do they need; How quickly can we get 
it to them? To me, that’s the overwhelming 
question, and I think other facts will emerge 
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as the day goes on, and we'll probably know 
a lot more about it tomorrow. 


Strategic Petroleum Reserve 


Q. How close are you, sir, to making a 
decision on tapping the Strategic Petroleum 
Reserve, and what sort of time constraints 
do you have to work with, given the fact that 
winter’s coming? 

The President. Well, first I want to—I 
really do want to see what is the considered 
market judgment about the recent OPEC 
move, and I don’t think we've seen it yet. 
It’s been sort of complicated by speculations 
about Iraq, about speculations about what 
the refinery capacity is, and some uncer- 
tainty, still, about how much oil is on the 
seas now based on production. 

So I'm studying this very closely. I've 
talked to a lot of people about it; I will con- 
tinue to do that. But we have some time be- 
fore it will be too late to affect the supplies 
and availability of all the products we'll need 
as the cold weather sets in. I just think we 
need a few more days to see what the real 
market impact of the OPEC decision is. And 
as all of you know—you've read all the stories 
and analyses about what the decision might 
or might not mean, and | just want to see 
what the lay of the land is, and then I'll make 
the best judgment I can. 

Q. Would mid-October be too late? 


Independent Counsel’s Report 


Q. Mr. President, there’s word that Inde- 
pendent Counsel Ray will release a statement 
tomorrow about his findings on Whitewater, 
including the role of your wife. Six weeks 
away from the election, do you question the 
timing? 

The President. Well, you know, even Mr. 
Starr said almost 2 years ago that there was 
nothing to any of that stuff that’s just been 
coming out now, a year and a half later. So 
I think people are capable of drawing their 
own conclusions about that. I don’t think I 
can serve much of the public interest by com- 
menting on it. I think it’s pretty obvious. 

We had a report from a truly independent 
source in 1996, saying that nothing wrong 
was done and that Hillary's billing records 
fully supported her account—1996. So noth- 
ing has changed in this thing in the last few 
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years, and | think people will just be able 
to draw their own conclusions. 


Thank you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:42 p.m. in the 
James S. Brady Briefing Room at the White 
House. In his remarks, he referred to Prime Min- 
ister Ehud Barak of Israel and former Inde- 
pendent Counsel Kenneth Starr. A reporter re- 
ferred to current Independent Counsel Robert W. 
Ray 


Statement on the Need for 
Congressional Action on a National 
Blood Alcohol Content Standard To 
Combat Drunk Driving 


September 19, 2000 


A new study released today by Transpor- 
tation Secretary Rodney Slater underscores 
the need for Congress to act swiftly to 
strengthen protections against drunk driving. 

The study by the U.S. Department of 
Transportation’s National Highway Trans- 
portation Safety Administration makes clear 
that crucial driving skills are seriously im- 
paired when an individual's blood alcohol 
content (BAC) reaches .08. Simply put, this 
study lends further proof that at .08, a person 
is too impaired to safely get behind the 
wheel. To help stem drunk driving and other 
— hazards, the Department is releasing 

1early $44 million in highway safety grants 
to 38 States and the District of Columbia. 
These grants will provide important incen- 
tives for States to save lives through tough 
programs and penalties to reduce drunk driv- 
ing and increase seat belt use. 

But we must do more to make our streets 
and highways safer. In the Transportation 
Appropriations conference report, Congress 
has the opportunity right now to save an esti- 
mated 500 lives a year by setting a nationwide 
standard of .08 BAC. The Senate coura- 
geously passed this lifesaving measure in 
June, thanks to the leadership of Senators 
Lautenberg and Shelby. I urge the Congress 
to send me a final bill that helps make .08 
BAC the law of the land without further 
delay. 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on 
Telecommnications Payments 
to Cuba 


September 19, 2000 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required by section 1705(e)(6) of the 
Cuban Democracy Act of 1992, 22 U.S.C. 
6004(e)(6), as amended by section 102(g) of 
the Cuban Liberty and Democratic schley 
(LIBERTAD) Act of 1996, Public Law 104— 
114, 110 Stat. 785, | transmit herewith a 
semiannual report detailing payments made 
to Cuba as a result of the provision of tele- 
communications services pursuant to De- 
partment of the Treasury specific licenses. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 19, 2000. 


Remarks at the Debut of “Speak 
Truth To Power: Voices From 
Beyond the Darkness” 


September 19, 2000 


Thank you very much. President Arias, 
first let me thank you for your presence here 
tonight and your remarkable leadership. 

And Kerry, I want to join this great throng 
in telling you how grateful we are that you 
have undertaken this project with such pas- 
sion and commitment. I know that in spite 
of the fact that half the seats tonight are filled 
by your family—{laughter|—there are a lot 
of people here who feel just as strongly about 
you as Andrew and Ethel and your mother- 
in-law, Matilda, and Senator Kennedy and 
the others who are here. You are an aston- 
ishing person, and we thank you for ampli- 
fying the voices of the human rights defend- 
ers who have honored us by their presence 
here tonight. 

These men and women have carried on 
against unimaginable obstacles, knowing the 
truth once spoken can never be completely 
erased, that hope, once sparked, can never 
be fully extinguished. They have seen injus- 
tice aided by apathy. In spite of all the nice 
things you said about me tonight, a full half 
dozen of them were prodding me along to- 
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night before I came out here to do even bet- 
ter, and I like that a lot. They have carried 
on knowing that even a single act of courage 
can be contagious, and their courage, and 
that of so many others around the world, has 
indeed proved contagious. 

More people live in freedom today than 
at any time in human history, and in 1999 
more people around the world won the right 
to vote and choose their leaders than was in 
even the case in 1989, the year the Berlin 
Wall fell. From Bosnia to Croatia to Kosovo, 
we are no longer struggling to stop crimes 
against humanity but, instead, working stead- 
ily to bring perpetrators to justice and to cre- 
ate the conditions of humane living. From 
South Africa to Chile, people are confronting 
the injustices of the past so that their children 
will not have to nt wo them. And all over 
the world, 2 finally are recognizing, as 
Hillary said in Beijing, ‘that women’s rights 
are human rights. 

Yet for all the brave work that is captured 
in this magnificent book and that will be hon- 
ored tonight, freedom’s struggle is far from 
over. And I think it is appropriate tonight 
that we all ask ourselves at this magic mo- 
ment of prosperity and peace for our country, 
what are our responsibilities to advance the 
struggle? How can we use this global age to 
serve human rights, not to undermine them? 

Globalization is not just about economics. 
It has given us a global human rights move- 
ment, as well. Whether activists are fighting 
for press freedom in Ivory Coast or the rights 
of children in America, they can talk to each 
other, learn from each other, and know they 
are not alone. Indeed, maybe the most im- 
portant lesson of this evening is to say to all 
of them, whom we honor, you are not alone. 

Global economic integration can, if done 
right, make it harder for governments to con- 
trol people’s lives in the wrong way. Informa- ° 
tion technology can be one of the most liber- 
ating forces humanity has ever known. 

Twenty years ago it was-a great victory if 
we could smuggle a handful of mimeograph 
machines to dissidents in Poland or Russia. 
When I went to the Soviet Union 30 years 
ago, young people would come up to me on 
the street and try to figure out if there was 
some way I could smuggle a book back in 
to them. Now, hardly a government on 








Earth, in spite of all their best efforts, can 
stop their much more technologically wise 
young people from using the Internet to get 
knowledge from halfway around the world. 

But for freedom to prevail, we need to do 
more than open markets, hook up the world 
to CNN, and hope dictators are driven out 
by dot-coms. “ae orto still depends upon 
real people, on brave men and women willing 
to fight for good causes when the chance of 
success is low and the danger of persecution 
is great—men and women like those we 
honor tonight. Globalization on the whole, 
I think, will prove to be a very good thing, 
but it is not a human rights policy. To ad- 
vance freedom and justice, we have to sup- 
port and defend their champions. 

Today, the defenders of human rights 
need our support in Serbia, where the demo- 
cratic opposition is stronger than ever, head- 
ing into critical elections this weekend. Mr. 
Milosevic has stepped up his repression. 
Surely, he is pee: of stealing the election. 
But if he does, we must make sure, all of 
us, not just the Americans and certainly not 
just the American Government, that he loses 
what legitimacy he has left in the world, and 
the forces of change will grow even stronger. 
We must keep going until the people of Ser- 
bia can live normal lives and their country 
can come back home to Europe. 

The defenders of human rights need our 
support in Burma, as well. Their only weap- 
ons are words, reason, and the brave fic. @ 
of Aung San Suu Kyi. But these are fearful 
weapons to the ruling regime. So last week 
they confined her again, hoping the world 
would not hear or speak out. But voices were 

raised, and her struggle continues. 

Those who rule Burma should know, from 
this place tonight, with all these people we 
honor, all of us will watch carefully what hap- 
pens, and you can only regain your place in 
the world when you regain the trust of your 
people and res ect their chosen leaders. 

In these and so many other places, those 
who fight for human rights deserve our sup- 
port and our absolute conviction that their 
efforts will not be in vain. All human rights 
defenders are told in the beginning they are 
naive; they are not making a difference; they 
are wasting their time. Some have even been 
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cruelly told they are advancing some sort of 
Western cultural notions of freedom that 
have no place in their country. They are all 
laughed at, until one day their causes tri- 
umph and everyone calls them heroes. 

The same has been said of almost every 
human rights policy our Nation has pursued 
in the past. Kerry talked about East Timor. 
A few years ago, how many people would 
have predicted it could become _inde- 
pendent? A dozen years ago, how many peo- 
ple believed the Baltic States would be free? 
But all those people who came out for Cap- 
tive Nations Week, year-in and year-out, and 
were literally ridiculed in the sixties and sev- 
enties, would be right, and all the hard-head- 
ed realists would be wrong. 

The men and women we honor never gave 
in to repression, fatigue, to cynicism, or to 
realism which justifies the unacceptable. And 
neither should America. 

Hina Jilani, who has worked for women 
and human rights in Pakistan and is with us 
tonight, said, “I never have a sense of futility 
because what we do is worth doing.” If you 
believe that every person matters, that every 
person has a story and a voice that deserves 
to be heard, then you must believe that what 
all human rights defenders do everywhere is 
worth doing. 

Let us never develop a sense of futility, 
for the people we honor tonight have proved 
the wisdom of Martin Luther King’s timeless 
adage, that the arc of history is long, but it 
bends toward justice. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:28 p.m. in the 
Eisenhower Theater at the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for Performing Arts. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to former President Oscar Arias of Costa 
Rica, founder, Arias Foundation for Peace and 
Human Progress; Kerry Kennedy Cuomo, author 
on whose work the play was based, her mother- 
in-law, Matilda Cuomo, husband, Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development Andrew M. 
Cuomo, and mother, Ethel Kennedy; President 
Slobodan Milosevic of the Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro); and Aung 
San Suu Kyi, 1999 Nobel Peace Prize recipient. 
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Remarks to the National Hispanic 
Foundation for the Arts 
September 19, 2000 


Well, first of all, let me say thank you for 
the welcome. I thank the members of the 
Congressional Hispanic Caucus who are here 
and other Members of Congress and the peo- 
ple from our administration who are here. 
I want to thank Jimmy Smits and Felix 

Sanchez. And I want to congratulate your 
honorees, Sara Martinez Tucker and the 
Hispanic Scholarship Fund for 25 years of 
service. I want to say a special word of appre- 
ciation to all the Latinos who have been part 
of our administration, including Maria 
Echaveste, Mickey Ibarra, Brian Barretto, 
Aida Alvarez, Bill Richardson, and all the 
others. 

Let me say, I'm sorry I’m not in proper 
attire tonight. [Laughter] ] But Jimmy Smits 
called me this afternoon, and I only had two 
other things I was supposed to do, and so 
he said I had to show. [Laughter] And I want 
you to know I am here in spite of the fact 
that Jimmy Smits called me. fra Laughter] And 
I'll tell you why. If I have to hear Hillary 
say one more time, “That is the best looking 
man I have ever seen,” I think I will die. 

So, right before I was here, I went over 
to the Kennedy Center. And there’s a mag- 
nificent event at the Kennedy Center that 
Kerry Kennedy Cuomo is having about her 
book on human rights activists, and artists 
from all over our country and human rights 
heroes from all over the world are over there 
tonight. And so, I went from there to a book 
party for my friend Paul Begala. And I’m on 
my way over here, and everybody wanted to 
know where I was going. And this NBC tele- 
vision reporter said, “Jimmy Smits, that’s the 
best tealene man I ever saw in my life.” 
[Laughter] 

So, I said, “Well, what can I tell you? I’ve 
been to war for 8 years now, and I don’t look 
very good anymore.” [Laughter] He will 
never forgive me for embarrassing him like 
that. [Laughter] 

I want to say something seriously. Felix, 
I appreciate what you have done so much 
with this foundation. And I want to say, I 
made fun of Jimmy Smits tonight, but I want 
you to know that becoming a friend of his 
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has been one of the real joys of being Presi- 
dent. He has been so kind to my wife and 
to me, to our family. He’s been to the White 
House many times, and he’s always been 
there for a ‘good cause. And I hope } you'll 
forgive me for — your leg tonight, 
Jimmy, but I'll never forget you for being 
our friend. Thank you very much. 

I want to thank the National Hispanic 
Foundation for the Arts for giving young peo- 
ple a chance. From the silver screen to the 
Broadway stage, kids with talent and dreams 
need a chance. That’s what we've tried to 
do for 8 years now for all America’s children. 
And the Vice President and I owe those of 
you who have done so much to help us do 
that a profound debt of gratitude, and I thank 
you. 

Tonight I came mostly just to do that, just 
to say thank you, for all you do for the arts, 
for all you do for the Hispanic community, 
and for all you've done to help America move 
forward in the last 8 years. We now have the 
lowest Hispanic unemployment rate we've 
ever aan the lowest Hispanic poverty 
rate in a generation, a million new home- 
owners in the last 6 years. The earned- 
income tax credit has been doubled, and it’s 
lifted over a million Hispanics out of poverty. 
The minimum wage helped 1.6 million His- 
panic workers, and it’s time to raise it again 
and help more. 

The Hispanic Education Action Plan to 
encourage Hispanic youth to stay in school 
and go to college, along with our scholarship 
initiatives and other things, have contributed 
to the fact that the college-going rate among 
Hispanic young people is up over 50 percent 
in the last 7 years. And—listen to this—a re- 
port which was issued last week said there 
has been a 500 percent increase in the num- 
ber of Hispanic students taking advance 
placement courses in high school to prepare 
for college. 

Under the Vice President’s leadership, 
we've reduced the naturalization backlog at 
INS. And under Aida Alvarez’s leadership, 
loans to Hispanic entrepreneurs by the SBA 
have increased by 250 percent. 

We have all been enriched by your work. 
And I know that because of your work, we'll 
have more great singers, more great writers, 
more great actors and actresses. I know we’ve 
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got a long way to go, too, because still Latino 
characters are only about 3 percent of those 
that appear on prime-time television. I just 
left Rita Moreno, and I told her that I en- 
joyed watching her as a nun on her television 
series. [Laughter] And we were laughing 
about it. And I think that you will see, if you 
keep working, though, more and more of our 
movies and our television shows and our 
Broadway shows reflecting the rich diversity 
of America. 

And that’s the last point I want to make. 
I have said on many occasions, and I'll just 
say one more time tonight, that if I could 
have only one wish for America, believe it 
or not, it would not be for a continued unbro- 
ken economic prosperity. It would be that 
somehow we would find the wisdom to live 
together as brothers and sisters, to truly be 
one America across all the lines that divide 
us. 

And to—just sort of a little picture of how 
fast America has changed; you may see the 
advertisements today for—they’re on tele- 
vision now—for Denzel Washin gton’s new 
movie about the integration of T.C. Williams 
High School over in Alexandria, Virginia, and 
its football team, which occurred—what—al- 
most 40 years ago, not such a long time ago 
once you've reached my age, anyway. 
[Laughter] Now, a little over three decades 
later, that high school is in a school district 
which has students from over 180 different 
racial and ethnic groups, parents speaking 
over 100 different native languages. It’s the 
most diverse school district in America. 

And I think it’s sort of fitting that this 
movie, coming out in the new millennium, 
talks about something that to most of these 
kids is ancient history, that we hope they'll 
never forget. But it’s sobering to look at the 
profile of them and realize that they are both 
the great opportunity and the great challenge 
of the future: Can we figure out a way to 
give them all a world-class education, with 
all their diversity? Can we figure out a way 
to make sure that every single child, every 
family, every faith in America is profoundly 
proud of its roots, understands them, and yet 
believes deep in the core of being that our 
common humanity is even more important 
than our unique characteristics? These are 
very big questions. 
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Not so long ago, a number of you in this 
room came to the White House for a showing 
of “Mi Familia,” the movie. Remember, you 
saw it; you were there. And so I was thinking 
about that tonight and feeling sort of nos- 
talgic. And | think the central question that 
all of us have to ask ourselves, both within 
and beyond our borders now, is who is in 
our family anyway? 

There is an astonishing new 
been out a few months, by a man named 
Robert Wright, called “Non Zero,” kind of 
a weird title unless you’re familiar with game 
theory. But in game theory, a zero-sum game 
is one where, in order for one person to win, 
somebody has to lose. A non-zero-sum game 
is a game in which you can win, and the per- 
son you're playing with can win, as well. And 
the argument of the book is that, notwith- 
standing all the terrible things that happened 
in the 20th century—the abuses of science 
by the Nazis, the abuses of organization by 
the Communists, all the things that continue 
to be done in the name of religious or polit- 
ical purity—essentially, as societies grow 
more and more connected, and we become 
more interdependent, one with the other, we 
are forced to find more and more non-zero- 
sum solutions. That is, ways in which we can 
all win. 

And that’s basically the message I’ve been 
trying to preach for 8 years here, that every- 
body counts; everybody deserves a chance: 
we all do better when we help each other. 
We have to have an expanding idea of who 
is in our family. And we in the United States, 
because we’re so blessed, have particular re- 
sponsibilities to people not only within our 
borders who have been left behind but be- 
yond our borders who otherwise will never 
catch up if we don’t do our part, because 
we are all part of the same human family 
and because, actually, life is more and more 
a non-zero-sum game, so that the better they 
do, the better we'll do. 

Now, I believe, because of the history and 
culture, because of the pain and the promise 
of the Hispanic community in the United 
States, you are uniquely qualified to make 
sure America learns ‘oie lesson now. 

And so that’s the last thing I'd like to say 
from the heart. You have made being Presi- 
dent this last 8 years a joy. It has been an 
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honor for me to work with so many of you. 
If our country is better off because of any- 
thing I did, I am grateful. But all the best 
stuff is still out there if we can learn to pre- 
serve what is special about us and our clan, 
our tribe, and our faith, and do it while af- 
firming our common humanity. Do that for 
America, and the best is still out there. 
Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:50 p.m. at the 
Renaissance Mayflower Hotel. In his remarks, he 
referred to actor Jimmy Smits; Felix Sanchez, 
president and founder, National Hispanic Foun- 
dation for the Arts; Sara Martinez Tucker, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer, National His- 
panic Scholarship Fund; and actress Rita Moreno. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Remarks to the Church of God in 
Christ Bishops Convention 


September 20, 2000 


The President. Thank you. Well, if I had 
any sense at all, I would quit while I’m ahead. 
[Laughter] 1 know I’m not running for any- 
thing this year; otherwise, I would never 
agree to speak behind all those folks. [Laugh- 
ter). Bishop Owens and Bishop Smith and 
Bishop Brooks, Bishop Haynes. Let me say 
hello to Bishop Clark, the General Board of 
Bishops. I thank the choir. I was pretty trans- 
ported during all that, weren’t you? 

Audience members. Yes, sir. 

The President. If 1 could sing like that 
lady, I'd have been in a different line of work. 
[Laughter] 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
Bishop Walker, who has been my friend for 
so many years, and his colleague in Arkansas, 
Bishop Lindsey. I hope the Lord won't think 
it’s sacrilegious, but in a figurative way, they 
helped raise me from the political dead 18 
years ago. Otherwise, I wouldn’t be here 
today. And I thank them for that. 

I also want to say how grateful I am to 
those in our administration who have helped 
me to work with you—Ben Johnson, who is 
here. You mentioned Alvin Brown, rep- 
resenting the Vice President. He also rep- 
resented all those empowerment zones, 
where we've created jobs for people who 
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have been left out and left behind. The Vice 
President and I thank him for that. 

And I, too, want to pay special privilege 
to the man, Bishop Owens, who was where 
you are now when I started. Bishop Ford— 
I loved him. He was my friend, and I’m hon- 
ored to see you, sir. 

In Timothy, it is written that, “If a man 
desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a 
good work.” Now, I thought I would come 
here and talk about that, because unlike me, 
you aren’t term-limited—{laughter|—except, 
of course, in the sense that we are all term- 
limited. 

And so as we pass through this fleeting 
life, I wanted most of all to thank you for 
your good work. I want to thank you for your 
friendship to me and to Hillary and to 
Chelsea, for sticking with our family through 
thick and thin, and for being a part ‘of Amer- 
ica’s family as we have moved forward. 

It seems hard to believe it’s been almost 
10 years since I spoke to about 20,000 mem- 
bers of the Church of God in Christ in Mem- 
phis, at the convention. Then, Bishop Owens 
and I were reminiscing. I went back to Mem- 
phis, to the Mason Temple in 1993, to speak 
where Dr. King delivered his last sermon. 
And as he pointed out, some people thought 
it was my best sermon as President. [Laugh- 
ter] In 1996 I addressed the Women’s Con- 
vention in New Orleans. 

We've had a wonderful relationship, a 
friendship, a partnership. And much of what 
has been said today has been deeply per- 
sonal, and for that I am grateful. But I think 
it’s worth remembering that you do your 
jobs, and I have done mine, not primarily 
for the personal but for the others, that we 
are supposed to be serving. And if we take 
a hit now and again along the way, that’s just 
part of the cost of service. 

And the Scripture says we should simply 
not grow weary; that in due season, we shall 
reap. I have to admit, there were times when 
I thought the winters were too long, and I 
thought we'd never get to the reaping part. 
[Laughter] 

But we have. We have the longest eco- 
nomic expansion in our history, and we've 
all been a part of it. We have the lowest wel- 
fare rolls in 30 years, the lowest violent crime 
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in 27 years, the lowest African-American un- 
employment ever recorded, the lowest pov- 
erty rate among African-Americans ever re- 
corded, the highest homeownership and 
business ownership among minorities in 
America ever recorded. 

The teen birth rate is at the lowest level 
ever recorded. For the first time in history, 
African-American children graduate from 
high school at the same rate as the white 
majority. We saw a report just a few days 
ago saying that the last couple of years the 
percentage of African-American children 
taking advanced placement courses in high 
school—which means they're going to col- 
lege; otherwise, there’s no point in going 
through all that grief—has increased by 300 
percent in just the last 3 years. 

And I do think a little of the venom is 
draining out of our national life. You know, 
there are people that try to start up and get 
everybody mad, but it’s not getting a lot of 
traction this year. I saw, just the other day, 
the Church Arson Task Force said that 
church arsons today were less than half what 
they were 4 years ago. Maybe the American 
people are coming home to their better na- 
tures. I think they are. I hope they are. 

And I guess that’s the most important 
thing I want to say. I’m grateful that we've 
been able to make this progress, and I’m 
grateful that you believe I kept my commit- 
ments to you. I certainly tried to. But after 
all, we are all just passing through. If you 
serve 4 years or 8 years as President, or 4 
years or 40 years as Bishop, we're all just 
passing through. And we add our little bit 
to humanity's work, and then we go on. 

Now, what I want you to think about now 
is, what have we done all this work together 
for in the last 8 years? What have we fought 
all these fights for in the last 8 years? What 
do we intend to do with this great unusual 
moment of peace and prosperity? 

When I came to you 10 years ago—I said 
this at the Congressional Black Caucus the 
other night, and I got a laugh, and I think 
some people thought I was being a bit irrev- 
erent, but I wasn’t—I said, “You know, peo- 
ple took a chance on me in 1992. I can just 
imagine all those people going in the polling 
place and saying, ‘Do I want to vote for this 
kid? He looks so young.’ ” I didn’t have any 
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gray hair then. [Laughter] “ ‘And his oppo- 
nent refers to him as the Governor of a small 
southern State. I can’t even find that place 
on the map. Should I do this? ” I just hear 
all those conversations. And I said, “Look, 
give me a break. It wasn’t that big a chance 
because the country was in the ditch, and 
we needed a change, right?” We needed a 
change. [Laughter] 

But now we're doing well, and we have 
a lot of self-confidence, and there are a few 
little storm clouds on the horizon at home 
and abroad. But people basically know that 
we're moving in the right direction, and 
we're doing it together. So now we have a 
decision to make in the absence of that kind 
of pressure we felt in "92. 

Audience member. Al Gore. 

The President. Yes, I'm getting to that. 
[Laughter] 

But it’s not that easy. Why? There’s an 
African proverb which says, “Smooth seas do 
not make skillful sailors.” Sometimes it’s 
harder to make a good decision in good times 
than bad times. Everybody in this room 
who's over 30 years old has made at least 
one big mistake in your life, not because 
times were so tough at the moment but be- 
cause they were so good, you thought there 
was no penalty to the failure to concentrate. 
Is that right? Isn’t that right? 

Audience member. You're right. You're 
right. 

The President. If you live long enough, 
you'll make a mistake like that. Is that right? 

Audience member. Preach, Mr. Presi- 
dent! 

The President. Okay, that’s where we are 
now. That’s where we are. 

Now, here’s what we could do with this 
good fortune. If we wanted to, over the next 
10 years, we could get rid of child poverty— 
if we wanted to. We could give all our kids 
a world-class education. How do I know that? 
Well, I just told you some of the statistics. 

The reason is, we now figured out what 
works: small classes, well-trained teachers, 
preschool, after-school programs, high stand- 
ards; you turn around failing schools or put 
them under new management. Let me just 
give—I was in Harlem the other day in a 
school, elementary school. Two years ago— 
2 years ago—80 percent of the children were 
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doing reading and math below grade level. 
Two years later, today, 74 percent of the kids 
are doing reading and math above grade 
level—at above grade level. 

So we can do that. But it won't just happen 
because we have smooth seas. We'll have to 
decide. We could bring economic oppor- 
tunity to the neighborhoods in the cities, the 
small rural towns, the Indian reservations, 
places that have been left behind. 

We can take Medicare and Social Security 
out beyond the life of the baby boom genera- 
tion so we don’t bankrupt our kids and 
grandkids when we retire. We can give the 
seniors on Medicare a prescription drug ben- 
efit. We could have a tax cut that would con- 
tinue to open the doors of college, that would 
help you pay if you’re caring for an elderly 
or disabled loved one, long-term care, help 
you with child care. 

We could have the right kind of tax cuts. 
We can do all that and still get this country 
out of debt over the next 10, 11 years, for 
the first time since 1835. We could do those 
things. 

We can continue the initiatives—I hope 
we will—that our country has made reaching 
out to the world, to fight AIDS and TB and 
malaria. Those three things kill one in every 
four people who die every year in the world. 
We can continue to work to lift the burden 
of debt off the poorest countries in the 
world—in Africa and Latin America and in 
Asia—so we can have genuine partnerships 
with free people and help the rest of the 
world lift up. 

You know, we're only 4 percent of the 
world’s people, and we've got 21 percent of 
the world’s wealth. So if we want to keep 
doing well, you don’t have to be a rocket sci- 
entist to figure out we've got to sell some- 
thing to the other 96 percent, and therefore 
it’s good for us if they do better. It is not 
only the morally right thing to do to lift up 
people who are trying to help themselves in 
Africa and Latin America and Asia, through- 
out the world, it also turns out to be good 
for us. So we can do these things, but we 
will have to decide. 

Now, that’s what the race for President is 
all about. That’s what the race for all these 
Senate seats are all about. Of course, I have 
a particular interest in one of them. [Laugh- 


ter) I told a group the other day, I said, “This 
is an interesting time for me. This is the first 
time in 26 years I haven’t been on the ballot. 
I've got 120 days, more or less, to be Presi- 
dent. My party has a new leader. My family 
has a new candidate. My title now should 
be the Cheerleader in Chief of America.” 
[Laughter] 

But I’m glad to do it. We're all term- 
limited, but we've got to keep working. 
Right? So I ask you to think about that. Think 
about how thrilling it was when we started 
this in 91, 92, how concerned we were about 
all the problems of the country. Think about 
how troubled we were in 1993 in Memphis, 
talking about all these kids shooting other 
kids. That’s what I said—Martin Luther King 
didn’t live and die for the right of some 
African-American children to shoot others on 
the street and kill them, put drugs in their 
veins. That’s not what it was about. 

And what a long way we have come. But 
what I want to say to you is, for our country 
and our world, all the best things are still 
out there. We had to work so hard just to 
turn the old ship of state around. It was just 
like the country is like a big old ocean liner, 
and when you get going in one direction, it 
takes it a little while to turn that sucker 
around. [Laughter] That’s why they hit— 
that’s what the Titanic was all about. Some- 
times you can’t turn it quick enough; you hit 
an iceberg, right? [Laughter] So, thank God 
we got her turned around, and now it’s going 
in the right direction. But if we keep going, 
all the best things are still out there. 

This election is not about whether America 
will change. Of course, America will change. 
The world is changing every day. The little 
girls in your congregation will soon become 
young women, and they'll get married, and 
they'll have babies of their own. And before 
you know it, when they come home from the 
hospital with their babies, they'll have a little 
gene card, coming out of the buman genome 
project, that will tell them basically what 
their little babies’ whole life history is likely 


to be like. 


And they'll have some scary things on 
there. It'll say, “Well, your daughter has this 
little gene problem and, therefore, she’s at 
greater risk of getting breast cancer in her 
thirties. That’s the bad news. But the good 
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news is, if you do these five things, you can 
cut the risk by two-thirds.” That kind of stuff 
is going to happen. We're going to chz _ 

And then our life expectancy, I think, 
the next 20 years will go from 77 years * 
over 90. And it'll change. So, what are all 
these old folks going to do? I hope to be 
one of them. [Laughter] What are we going 
to do? 

We've got to show up for some kind of 
work every day. How are we going to be use- 
ful? How are we going to avoid being— how 
will this change your life and the way church- 
es work and communities work? Yes, of 
course, it’s going to change. And there will 
be more different kinds of people elected. 
You see, California, our most populous State, 
no longer has a majority of people of Euro- 
pean ancestry. It’s a polyglot State, and 
America soon will be. 

It will change in other ways. I say this 
along toward the end of my talk, but one 
of the two people who really started me— 
introduced me to the African-American 
churches in general and to your church in 
particular, is Secretary Slater, our Secretary 
of Transportation, who has been with me for 
18 years, and I want to introduce him. 

Won't be long until Rodney and people 
like him will be getting elected, and they'll 
be calling people like me to serve in their 
Cabinet. And that will be good, too. [Laugh- 
ter} That will be good, too. Things will 
change. Things are going to change. 

So the issue is not whether we're going 
to change; it is how we're going to change. 
And so if you feel all those things that I feel 
coming from you, all the wonderful things 
the Bishops said, if you think I was your faith- 
ful servant, then you hear me now: The best 
is still out there, and all we have done is basi- 
cally set the table for America’s feast. 

But you've got to serve it up. You can't 
leave the food in the refrigerator and the 
stove and expect the banquet to be enjoyed. 
But the best is still out there. This is a good 
country. We're learning to live with each 
other a little better. And it’s changing so fast. 

I'll just tell you one little story. I got a 
call a couple days ago from Denzel Wash- 
ington, a great actor. He’s in a new movie. 
I don’t know if you've seen it advertised, 


about football, about high school football and 
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the integration of T.C. Williams High School, 
and having a black football coach, in the 
sixties 

Audience member. A Church of God in 
Christ brother. 

The President. Yes, a Church of God in 
Christ brother—right across the river here, 
in Alexandria, Virginia. 

So here, just in a generation, how far we 
have come. There is this wonderful, beautiful 
story—I hope it will be a smash movie 
about how all these white southerners found 
football heaven with a black coach and black 
players, right? [Laughter] It’s a story that has 
played itself out pretty well now. It’s going 
to be a great movie. 

But to give you an idea of how you can't 
stop change, I’ve been to T.C. Williams High 
School, more than once, as President. It 
probably has the best violence prevention 
program than any big high school I've ever 
seen. But it’s not a black-white high school 
anymore. Ain’t no telling how many people 
are there from how many countries. And that 
school district now has students—the high 
school is the anchor of a school district that 
has students of 180 different ethnic and racial 
groups whose families speak over 100 dif- 
ferent native languages. 

So this is not just about you and me any- 
more, is it? America is about a whole lot of 
other people, too. And our future is about 
a whole lot of other people. 

So that’s the last point I want to leave you 
with. The Vice President and Senator 
Lieberman are good people, and they're 
good servants. And my wife has the best com- 
bination of mind and heart and knowledge 
and ability to get things done in the context 
of a forum like the Senate of anybody I’ve 
ever known. They're both better than me at 
some of the things that are important for peo- 
ple in public life to do. So nobody's got all 
the skills, and everybody needs to be lifted 
up, first by the Lord and second by the peo- 
ple. 

But you just remember what | told you. 
All we’ve done in the last 8 years is set the 
table. And the féast is still out there. And 








you've got all these little kids growing up into 
a world that would have been unimaginable 
10 or 15 years ago. They're going to be on 
their little computers, talking to kids in Africa 
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and Japan and Ecuador, first one place and 
another. It’s going to be a different world. 

And this is the last point I want to make. 
The most important thing of all is still the 
struggle to get people to be proud of their 
own racial and ethnic heritage, proud of their 
own religious heritage, but absolutely con- 
vinced that our common humanity is the 
most important thing of all. 

If I could have one wish at the close of 
my service, it would not be for your contin- 
ued prosperity—if I only had one—although 
I dearly hope you'll haye it. It would not be 
even for every one of your children to get 
a college degree, although I deeply hope they 
will. If I could only have one wish, it would 
be that somehow, we could lay down enough 
of our demons to be one America and live 
together as brothers and sisters. 

So you have been good to me. I love you. 
I'll never forget you. When I’m not President 
anymore, I’m still going to try to be a good 
citizen. I’m going to try to use all the things 
I've learned and all the things I’ve done to 
be of some use in the world. And if I can 
be of some use to you, all you've got to do 
is call. 

But you remember, meanwhile, I’m going 
to give you 120 hard days. I’m going to try 
to finish the peace process in the Middle 
East. I’m going to try to get as much done 
in education and other things as I can with 
this Congress, and I’m going to do what I 
can to take my case on America’s future to 
people who wish to listen to it. 

But the most important thing is to realize 
we are all term-limited. It’s what we do, not 
who we are as individuals, that matters. Now, 
if you can help the agents of positive change, 
we'll build one America. And you recognize 
that the table is set, but the feast has to be 
put out there, and it’s still out there. That 
would be good for you, good for your chil- 
dren, good for our country, and good for the 
world. Meanwhile, if you ever need me, just 
call. 


I love you. Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:43 p.m. in the 
Grand Ballroom at the Renaissance Hotel. In his 
remarks, he referred to Bishop Chandler D. 
Owens, presiding Bishop, Bishop J. Neul Haynes, 
first assistant, Bishop P.A Brooks, secretary of the 
general board, Bishop Melvin E. Clark, director, 
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Second Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of Pennsylvania, 
and Bishop Donnie Lindsey, former director of 
the Arkansas jurisdiction, Church of God in 
Christ; Bishop Felton M. Smith, Jr., pastor, Tem- 
ple of Faith Deliverance Church of God in Christ, 
Chattanooga, TN; Bishop L.T. Walker, pastor, 
Holy Temple Cathedral Church of God in Christ, 
Little Rock, AR; and Alvin Brown, Senior Adviser 
to the Vice President for Urban Affairs. 


Statement on the Adoption Bonus 
Awards 


September 20, 2000 


Today’s award of nearly $20 million in 
adoption bonuses to States demonstrates the 
dramatic success of our efforts to move more 
children from the foster care system to loving 
homes they can call their own. With this sec- 
ond round of awards by the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services, all 50 States, 
as well as the District of Columbia and Puer- 
to Rico, have now earned bonuses for in- 
creasing the number of children adopted 
from public foster care. Last year alone, 
46,000 foster care children were adopted, an 
increase of nearly 65 percent since 1996. This 
puts us well on the way to meeting my goal 
of doubling the number of adoptions from 
28,000 in 1996 to 56,000 by 2002. I com- 
mend the States for accepting the challenge 
to more rapidly move children from foster 
care into permanent homes and the many 
loving families who have opened their hearts 
and their homes to adopt children from the 
foster care rolls. 

I also want to thank the First Lady for her 
commitment and leadership on this issue. 
Hillary spearheaded my administration’s ef- 
fort to transform our child welfare system 
and promote adoption by leading the admin- 
istration’s Adoption 2002 initiative, which 
served as the blueprint for the Adoption and 
Safe Families Act that I signed into law in 
1997. The adoption bonus awards were in- 
cluded as part of my our Adoption 2002 ini- 
tiative, and were enacted as part of the Adop- 
tion and Safe Families Act, establishing the 
first-ever financial incentives to States to in- 
crease adoptions of children waiting in the 
foster care system. 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting the Report of the 
Trade and Development Agency 
September 20, 2000 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

As required by section 201(d) of the Jobs 
Through Exports Act of 1992 (Public Law 
102-549: 22 U.S.C. 2421(d)), I transmit 
herewith the annual report of the Trade and 
Development Agency for fiscal year 1999. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NotE: Identical letters were sent to Jesse Helms, 
chairman, Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions; and Benjamin A. Gilman, chairman, House 
Committee on International Relations. 


Remarks at the Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus Institute Dinner 
September 20, 2000 


Thank you. Please be seated. Well, in case 
you haven't figured it out, I’m the warmup 
act for Los Lobos—{laughter|—and Nydia 
Rojas and Elvis Crespo and Tito Puente, Jr. 

Let me thank you, Lucille, and all the 
members of the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus for all you have done with me and 
for me these last 8 years. I thank the Institute 
board members for supporting these fine 
public servants. I thank the members of my 
administration who have done so much to 
make sure your concerns were heard, includ- 
ing Maria Echaveste, Mickey Ibarra, Aida 
Alvarez, Bill Richardson, Louis Caldera. And 
I understand we have the honorary Hispanic 
caucus in the Cabinet here tonight, Secretary 
Herman, Secretary Slater, and Secretary 
Mineta. I thank them for coming as well. 

Because our administration has looked like 
America, we've been able to—I hope—serve 
America better. For example, under Sec- 
retary Caldera, the Army is cosponsoring a 
series of public service announcements tar- 
geted at young people between the ages of 
12 and 14, many of them Hispanic, focusin 
on the benefits of staying in high school — 
getting a diploma. I thank him for that, and 
I thank you for that. 
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Last week in Philadelphia, I had an incred- 
ible experience—really Sunday, the first day 
of this week. I went there to dedicate and 
lay the first construction beam on what will 
be America’s Constitution Center, where 
people will be able to go to Philadelphia, 
learn about how we got started as a nation, 
learn about how the Constitution was put to- 
gether and what is in it and how it applies 
through countless decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court to all Americans down 
to the present day. I also had the opportunity 
to help to swear in as new citizens 73 immi- 
grants from 23 different nations. 

And I told them something that the Amer- 
ican people and the Members of Congress 
should never forget: 8 of the 39 men who 
signed the Constitution were immigrants, in- 
cluding Alexander Hamilton, the first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, born in the West 
Indies, and James Wilson of Pennsylvania, 
who spoke with a heavy Scottish brogue. 

From the very beginning, our country has 
benefited from immigrants. When I went to 
Germany 4 or 5 years ago, I presented to 
the German Chancellor a copy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence which was printed 
the. day after it was signed, July 5, 1776, in 
Pennsylvania, in German, because so many 
of the people who lived in Pennsylvania at 
that time had German as their first language 
and spoke limited, if any, English. 

It is very important that we not forget that 
we have always been, we always will be, and 
God willing, we will always be strengthened 
by the fact that we are a nation of immi- 
grants. 

This has been a great week for me and 
the Latino community. Yesterday Lucille and 
the whole Congressional Hispanic Caucus 
came to see me, and we went over the re- 
maining issues of this year. They, once again, 
gave me my marching orders. [Laughter] 
And last night Jimmy Smits had me to the 
National Hispanic Foundation for the Arts, 
and some of you perhaps were there. I had 
a wonderful time. And tonight I am with you, 
in all probability, and hopefully, the last 
American President who does not speak 
Spanish. 

And I say that because I am very proud 
to have been President of the United States 
during the time when the Latino community 
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of America truly came of age as a political, 
a cultural, and an economic force. I thank 
you for that. 

The main thing I came here to do tonight 
is to say that, a simple thank-you. I thank 
the members of the Caucus for working with 
Al Gore and me for these last 7% years. 
Think of what we have done together that 
would not have been possible without you, 
and without all the people throughout Amer- 
ica who support you. 

Together we passed a new economic plan 
in 1993, which got rid of the worst deficits 
in our history, is paying down the debt, and 
has given us the longest economic expansion 
in history. It has also given us the lowest His- 
panic unemployment rate ever recorded, the 
lowest Hispanic poverty rate in a generation, 
a median income for Hispanics rising even 
faster than for the population as a whole, a 
million new Hispanic homeowners in the last 
5 years. 

Together we passed the family and med- 
ical leave law, which has given 25 million of 
our fellow citizens a chance to take some 
time off from work when there’s a newborn 
baby or a sick family member, without losing 
their job. Together we passed an historic 
crime bill that put more police on our streets, 
take more guns off our streets, give kids more 
things to do to stay out of trouble and get 
involved in positive conduct. It was opposed 
by most of the members of the other party, 
but today, after 7 years of straight decline, 
crime is at a 27-year low. 

Together we doubled the earned-income 
tax credit, which cut taxes for 15 million of 
our hardest working families, including more 
than a million Hispanic families. Together we 
raised the minimum wage, which benefited 
nearly 2 million Hispanics. And it’s high time 
we raised it again, and I hope you will sup- 
port that. 

Together we doubled funding for edu- 
cation and training and put in place the His- 
panic Education Action Plan for programs to 
improve Latino student outcome. And 


though there are still troubling gaps, His- - 


panic students now are scoring higher on 
math tests, greater percentages are com- 
pleting high school, graduating from college, 
and getting advanced degrees. In fact, the 
college-going rate among Hispanic-Ameri- 
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cans has increased by 50 percent over the 
last 6 years, and the number of children— 
the number of Latino children in our high 
schools taking advance placement tests— 
which means they mean to go to college; oth- 
erwise, why go through all that hassle? 
[Laughter]. Listen to this—the number of 
Hispanic children taking advance placement 
courses has increased by 500 percent in the 
last 5 years. 

Together we created 100 empowerment 
zones and enterprise communities, commu- 
nity development banks, doubled small busi- 
ness loans to minorities, tripled them to 
women. And under the leadership of the Vice 
President, these empowerment zones have 
helped to bring thousands of jobs to ple 
in places who have been left behind for too 
long. 

We provided health insurance coverage 
under the Children’s Health Insurance Pro- 
gram to 2 million children, and we're deter- 
mined to add 3 million more. We revolution- 
ized welfare; the welfare rolls have been cut 
in half. We fought steadily to restore the ben- 
efits that were wrongfully cut from legal im- 
migrants, and we're going to keep fighting 
to restore the Medicaid and CHIP coverage 
for children and pregnant women who are 
legally in the United States. 

And with the strong leadership of the His- 
panic Caucus, we will continue to push the 
majority in Congress for a vote on the 
“Latino and Immigrant Fairness Act.” 

Now, none of this would have happened 
without you. And I want you to know that 
all I feel is immense gratitude that the people 
of my country gave me a chance to serve, 
to implement the ideas that I brought to the 
American people in 1992 and 1996, to build 
a bridge to the new century and the new mil- 
lennium that we could go across together. 
But when the Vice President tells you, “You 
ain’t seen nothing yet,” I want you to know 
I believe he is right. 

Why? Because we have spent so much 
time in the last 7 years trying to turn the 
ship of state around, and it takes a while to 
do that. It’s like having an ocean liner in the 
middle of the ocean, and you're trying to 
avoid an iceberg. Will it be “Titanic” or a 
happy story? You know you can’t do it like 
this. It takes time. Now we have turned 
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around. We're going in the right direction. 
We're moving forward together. 

And what I want to ask you to do is to 
think about, what now? You know, we could 
actually end poverty for all the children of 
America. We could actually bring economic 
opportunity, real jobs, to all the communities 
that have been left behind, from the Native 
American reservations to the rural commu- 
nities of the Delta and the Appalachia to the 
inner cities that still aren’t prospering. We 
could get this country out of debt over the 
next 12 years, for the first time since Andrew 
Jackson was President in 1835. And I might 
add, if we did that, instead of squanderin 
the surplus on a tax cut that’s too big, it vad 
keep interest rates a point lower for a decade, 
which would save people like many of you 
in this audience alts e people who you rep- 
resent, in 10 years, $390 billion in home 
mortgage costs alone. 

Now, so I know this is not a political 
evening. [Laughter] But it should be an 
evening for citizenship. So if you want to ful- 
fill these dreams, if you want to meet the 
challenge of the aging of America when we 
baby boomers retire and there will only be 
two people working for every one person on 
Social Security, if you want Medicare and So- 
cial Security not to go broke and you think 
our seniors deserve prescription drugs, the 
election matters. 

If you want a Patients’ Bill of Rights, the 
election matters. If you want to stick with 
a — to lower crime that lifts children 
up and keeps guns out of the hands of crimi- 
nals and kids, the election matters. 

I'll tell you something else. If you want 
to put an end to delay and discrimination 
against highly qualified minority candidates 
for the Federal courts, the election matters. 

Now, I am proud, as Lucille said, that our 
administration has appointed more Hispanics 
to the Federal bench than any in history. But 
it has been an unbelievable fight. It took 4 
years just to get a vote that put the very able 
judge Richard Paez on the ninth circuit— 
4 years. Now we're fighting for another great 
candidate, El Paso lawyer Enrique Moreno. 

Now, listen to this. You would think that 
the Texas Republicans would be delighted 
to support someone like Enrique Moreno. 
He graduated summa cum laude from his 
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university, near the top of his class in law 
school. A panel of State judges in Texas said 
he was one of the three best lawyers in west 
Texas. He got the highest rating from the 
American Bar Association. So what did the 
two Senators from Texas say? “He wasn’t 
qualified to be on the Court of Appeals.” And 
I might add, for reasons that escape me, none 
of the other elected Republicans in Texas 
have said a word about it. 

Now, I can’t ask you to vote for anybody 
tonight. I don’t want to endanger your tax 
exempt status. [Laughter] But if you want 
an end to this kind of delay and denial, it 
would really help if you had Al Gore and 
Joe Lieberman and Senators like Hillary in 
the United States Senate. If you want to see 
investments made in the enforcement of our 
gun laws, our civil rights laws, and holdin 
tobacco companies accountable and shrink- 
ing the citizenship backlog at INS, it would 
help if you had Al Gore and Joe Lieberman, 

d Jose Serrano as chairman of the House 
Committee on Commerce, Justice, State, and 
Judiciary Appropriations. 

If you believe that there should be new 
market investment incentives to spread pros- 
— to people in — that have been left 

ehind, it would help if you had Al Gore and 
Joe Lieberman, and Nydia Velasquez as 
chairman of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee. If you want the interest of the Amer- 
ican people to be the agenda of America’s 
Government, it would help if you had Al 
Gore and Joe Lieberman, and if you had in 
a leadership position Bob Menendez, the 
vice chair of the House Democratic caucus. 

There’s an old Mexican proverb that says, 
El que no siembra, no levanta; he who does 
not sow does not harvest. In my lifetime, 
which, unfortunately, is longer than most of 
yours in this audience—and most days I’m 
all right about it—our country has never had 
a chance like this. When I became President 
on January 20, 1993, I dreamed that I could 
leave office with my country in the position 
to make the most of this magnificent new 
millennium; to stay on the far frontiers of 
science and technology, and do it in a way 
that helps all people, not just a few; to lift 
us all together; to build a future of our 
dreams for our children; to go forward as one 
America. But anybody in this audience who 
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is over 30 knows that sometimes it’s harder 
to make a good decision when times are good 
than when they're tough. [Laughter] 

I laugh, you know—the American people 
took a big chance on me in 1992. I can only 
imagine how many people walked into the 
polling place on election day in 1992 and 
said, “I wonder if I should really vote for 
that guy. I mean, President Bush says he’s 
just a Governor from a small southern State. 
I don’t even know where it is.” [Laughter] 
“He’s probably too young for the job. Oh, 
what the heck, it’s not much of a chance. 
The country is in the ditch.” [Laughter] I 
mean, that’s basically what happened. It 
wasn’t that big a chance. [Laughter] 

Now, that’s not true anymore. It’s not true 
anymore. And we all have a responsibility to 
our fellow Americans to think deeply about 
this election, to dream of what we want 
America to look like in 10 years or 20 years, 
and then to go out and choose the course 
that will take us there. That is what we have 
to do. 

And this is the last thing I want to tell 
you. I’m very proud of all these’ economic 
advances. I’m glad of the contributions we 
made to a strong economy that enabled more 
of you than ever before to afford a ticket to 
come here tonight. I’m glad about that. But 
if I could only have one wish as President 
for you as I leave, even more than continued 
prosperity, I would wish for us to have the 
wisdom and the tenderness to go forward as 
one America, across all the lines that divide 
us. 

We are a good people. We are a smart 
people. We'll do fine in the face of all adver- 
sity. But we still have a lot to let go of. We've 
got to learn to trust each other, even if we 
come from different cultures and different 
backgrounds. We've got to learn to feel deep, 
abiding, bursting pride at our roots and our 
faith and still respect those who are different 
and understand that our common humanity 
is the most important fact of life there is. 

if we do that, if we do that, believe me, 
you ain’t seen nothing yet. And so I say, I 
had a wonderful time. Even the bad days 
were good, thanks in no small measure to 
many of you who always were the wind at 
my back. But believe me, it’s there for you 
now. And when you hear all this fabulous 
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music tonight, and the Vice President comes 
out here and says in his emotional and heart- 
felt Spanish what he’s got to say—(laugh- 

ter|—you just keep thinking one thing. I 
don’t want you to forget, in a quiet place, 
this country operates not just by the leaders 
but, more important, by the people. 

Harry Truman said when he left the White 
House he would resume the most important 
title any American could have, that of citizen. 
And you are what makes this country great. 
You are what makes this country go. If you 
liked the last 8 years, if you believe you ain’t 
seen nothing yet, you must ask yourselves, 
what do I have to do to make sure the right 
choice is made, and what do I have to do 
to build one America? If we all do that, the 
best is yet to be. 


Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:23 p.m. at the 
MCI Center. In his remarks, he referred to sing- 
ers Nydia Rojas, Elvis Crespo, and Tito Puente, 
Jr.; Representative Lucille Roybal-Allard, chair- 
woman, Congressional Hispanic Caucus Institute; 
and actor Jimmy Smits. 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Governor Jeanne Shaheen 
September 20, 2000 


Thank you very much. Thank you. First 
thing I would like to say is that back when 
we were taking pictures, a number of you 
commented on my dress. I’m here to take 
your drink order before the movie begins. 
[Laughter] 

Actually, this is a terrific theater, and I 
would like to thank the owners who are here. 
Our hosts are here tonight, and I think we 
should give them a big hand. Apptonee] This 
is a beautiful place, a project, I might add, 
financed by the Small Business Administra- 
tion loan. 

I want to thank my friend Parris 
Glendening for being here. We've had a won- 
derful partnership with Maryland. You know, 
they’re kind of right next door to DC here. 
We do a lot of things with Governor 
Glendening. He’s done a fabulous job. He’s 
a very generous person. He’s spent a lot of 
his time this year trying to raise money to 
create other Democratic governorships and 
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help the ones that we have get reelected, and 
I'm grateful. 

I really wanted to come here tonight. First, 
I have known Jeanne Shaheen a long time, 
a long time before I was President, a long 
time before she was Governor. I went to New 
Hampshire the first time when Hugh Gallen 
was Governor. That was when I didn’t have 
any gray hair. [Laughter] 

And I went once to campaign for a man 
named Paul McEachern who is a very good 
man who didn’t win. But I was glad to be 
there. Jeanne and I had a long talk then. I 
used to read about her all the time in the 
articles about what an important political op- 
erative she was, and if you wanted to run 
for President and you went to New Hamp- 
shire, you had to have her for you. And it’s 
not easy—I can say this; I worked in politics 
from the time I was a teenager—it’s not easy 
to make the transition from being somebody 
that helps someone else, to being a candidate 
in your own right, particularly in a very dif- 
ficult environment. 

So, I’m here because I really believe that 
I know her much better than most Presidents 
know most Governors. And everything she 
said about her record, everything she said 
about the difference between herself and her 
opponent, that’s all true. 

It’s also true that she’s had a lot of difficult 
challenges, one of which I'll say more about 
in a moment, that I think she’s tried to meet 
in a forthright way, keeping her commit- 
ments to the voters, trying to do what's best 
for the people of New Hampshire, and not 
running away from decisions that are bound 
to make everybody a little bit unhappy just 
because they break so many eggs. And I ad- 
mire her. 

And I think that people who are strong 
leaders who do what nee af to be done should 
be rewarded at election time and kept in of- 
fice. So that’s one reason I’m here. The sec- 
ond reason I’m here is, there is nobody in 
America, no living public figure, who owes 
more to the State of New Hampshire or loves 
it more than I do. 

Hillary and I were laughing the other night 
about how quickly these 8 years have gone 
by, how busy they were, how jampacked they 
were, how full of pressure they were, how 
embarrassing it is that I can’t remember 
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some things that I’m supposed to be able to 
remember, or I remember some things we 
did, and I can’t remember the year in which 
we did it. I used to pride myself on having 
a flawless memory. But I remember every- 
thing about New Hampshire in 1992. 
[Laughter] 

And a lot of you here helped me. And the 
people of New Hampshire, even the ones 
that didn’t vote for me—even the Repub- 
licans helped me—because I spent a lot of 
time just going around talking to people and 
listening to them and hearing the rhythm of 
their dreams and hopes and frustrations and 
seeing the personal manifestation of the dif- 
ficulties our countries faced back then. 

And I think it would be good for them 
if Governor Shaheen was reelected. And I’m 
doing what I think is right by people who 
have done right by me, twice. I never thought 
a Democrat could win New Hampshire once, 
much less twice, for President. [Laughter] 
And I hope we'll make it three in a row this 
time. 

But here is the third thing I would like 
to say, and I hope it causes no difficulty for 
the Governor. I don’t think it will. But the 
most difficult problem she’s had to face that 
can’t make anybody happy is how to finance 
the schools. But what I would like the people 
of New Hampshire to know is that today, 
there are 36 States, 36 of our 50 States are 
in court today, not just one or two or three, 
36, trying to work out the agonizing conflicts 
between everyone’s desire to have taxes as 
low as possible, everybody else’s desire to 
maintain maximum local control, and fig- 
uring out how to equalize school funding so 
that all kids have a chance to get a good edu- 
cation at an adequate level of funding. 

And what I would like you to know is, 
there are no perfect answers. There is no 
perfect answer. But I have fought—one of 
the big reasons I have fought so hard—and 
we nearly doubled Federal funding for edu- 
cation and training while we were getting rid 
of the deficit and going from a $290 billion 
deficit to a $211 billion surplus—we have 


nearly doubled funding for education and 
training since I’ve been here. 

And I know that some people in New 
Hampshire, because they believe in local 
control and want it all local taxes, even in 
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those State taxes, they turned down the Goals 
2000 money. Do you know what Goals 2000 
required States to do? Here is the strings we 
attached. We said, “If you take this money, 
you have to set standards to reach the na- 
tional education goals and figure out how 
you're going to reach them.” That's it. 

The truth is that under Secretary Riley, 
himself a former Governor, we have actually 
cut the rules and regulations imposed on 
local school districts in States for the Depart- 
ment of Education by two-thirds over what 
they were in the previous Republican admin- 
istration, a little em, fact. I would appre- 
ciate it if my friends from New Hampshire 
would not keep that a secret in the coming 
election. 

But what we did do is say, “Hey, we want 
to give you more money, and we want you 
to figure out how to spend it. But you have 
to spend it in a way that is designed to get 
results.” Now, that’s the only string we im- 
posed, which is why the Governor was right 
and her adversary was wrong on whether 
they should take Goals 2000 money. 

New Hampshire needs all the Federal 
money we can get to New Hampshire, be- 
cause there are a lot of people in New Hamp- 
shire that don’t have a lot of money. There 
are a lot of school districts in New Hamp- 
shire that don’t have a lot of property wealth. 
And whatever the right decision is for New 
Hampshire and how to resolve all these dif- 
ficult questions, the National Government 
should make education a national priority, 
should recognize that even though we have 
more schoolchildren in school than ever be- 
fore, in most States, a smaller percentage of 
the property owners have kids in the schools. 

So you have these blinding crosscurrents 
of politics. And in New Hampshire, anything 
that has the word “tax” in it is more explosive 
than in most places, as all of you know. But 
what you need to understand is that she 
needs our support, because she’s supported 
improvements in education, and because 
there is no perfect answer to how the schools 
can fairly and adequately be financed. 

And one of the things that we ought to 
do, and one of the reasons Al Gore ought 
to be elected President, one of the reasons 
the people of New Hampshire ought to vote 
for him and Joe Lieberman and make it three 
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in a row for our side—maybe has never hap- 
pened—is that we are committed to doing 
this. 

You know, the 100,000 teacher program 
allows States that are growing rapidly and 
don’t have a lot of money to have smaller 
classes in the early grades. We know it gets 
results. The school financing program allows 
States who have to do new building or major 
repairs to do it and keep their property taxes 
lower than they otherwise would be. 

So it is true that under our administration, 
we have set more rigorous standards, and 
we've been more ae oriented for spend- 
ing Federal money. That’s true. I plead 
guilty. But it’s also true that we've tried to 
say less to the States about how they had 
to do it. 

We have cleared out a lot of the under- 
brush of micromanagement that was there 
before we showed up. And by doubling the 
amount of education and training funds, we 
have tried to at least make the solutions that 
have to be found by the Governor and the 
New Hampshire Legislature and the people 
of New Hampshire and people like that all 
over the country. 

There are 36 States in court, but over 40 
could be easily. So I would hope that our 
friends from New Hampshire would go back 
and tell the voters that—that we’re out here 
trying to help you. Whatever solution you re- 
solve, the burden on the people of New 
Hampshire will be lower if our policies pre- 
vail. And on every single decision that she 
mentioned, she was on the right side, from 
the Martin Luther King holiday to partici- 
pating in Goals 2000 to taking our school- 
to-work funds and all these other education 
initiatives. 

There isn’t anything more important than 
figuring out how to do this, because if you 
look at the growth of the New Hampshire 
economy, they've almost got negative unem- 
ployment up there now. But what that means 
is that the education premium is even bigger 
than it was before. 

I’m here because I admire her, because 
I support her, because I love New Hamp- 
shire. And I'll never repay my debt to the 
people there—and because I understand 
them, even when they're being ornery. 
[Laughter] And I know that they're stern 
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taskmasters at election time, but she has 
worked hard. She’s worked effectively with 
us, and if for no other reason than New 
Hampshire ranks first in the participation of 
children in the Child Health Insurance Pro- 
gram, she’s earned reelection. 

That’s the last thing I want to tell you. We 
appropriated funds at the Balanced Budget 
Act in 1997, the biggest expansion of child 
health care since Medicaid was passed in 
1965. We appropriated funds for 5 million 
children from low-income working families 
to get health insurance, children that des- 
perately needed it, but their parents earned 
just a little too much money to get them into 
the Medicaid program—5 million. 

Today, 3 years later, we have only enrolled 
a little over 2 million. Why? And Parris has 
done well, too. But the reason is that not 
every State has done that well. So there are 
children all over America tonight who are 
sick, who need to see doctors, who need to 
have checkups, who need to have everything 
that’s covered in these programs who don’t 
get it. But they get it in New Hampshire be- 
cause she’s been a good Governor. 

So I want you to go home, those of you 
from New Hampshire, and redouble your ef- 
fort. I did say to Jeanne, for those of you 
who gave money tonight, in New Hampshire, 
$75,000 is still real money. That’s a lot of 
television ads on the Manchester TV station. 
And if you can do anything to help her, I 
hope you will. 

I think that this election, because of what 
she represents and because of her opponent 
and the clear ideological divide, represents 
one of the seminal contests in our country 
this year. But the most important thing is 
that the people that live in New Hampshire 
need, deserve, and ought to have her leader- 
ship for another term. 

I'm glad we're here tonight. And if you 
can do anything between now and November 
to help her, I hope you will do that, too. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:15 p.m. in The- 
ater One at the Visions Theater. In his remarks, 
he referred to Gov. Parris N. Glendening of 
Maryland; and Gordon Humphrey, Republican 
gubernatorial candidate in New Hampshire. Gov. 
Jeanne Shaheen of New Hampshire is a candidate 
for reelection. 
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Remarks on Departure 
for Flint, Michigan 
September 21, 2000 


“Conservation and Reinvestment Act” 


Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. | 
would like to begin by thanking this distin- 
guished group of Americans who have joined 
me, and I want to introduce them all. To 
my immediate left, looking over my shoulder 
here is Mayor Brent Coles of Boise, Idaho; 
Senator Gay lord Nelson, the founder of 
Earth Day; and next to him, his small name- 
sake, Major League Baseball legend Gaylord 
Perry. Henry Diamond is here, who is a part- 
ner in the law firm of Beveridge and Dia- 
mond, and a distinguished environmentalist, 
heading the largest environmental law firm 
in the Nation; Roger Schlickeisen, the presi- 
dent of Defenders of Wildlife, over my right 
shoulder here. Jack Hanna is here, the direc- 
tor emeritus of the Columbus Zoo; Frank 
Beamer, the head coach of the Virginia Tech 
football team—as he said, “Last year number 
two; and rising this year.” —{laughter|— 
Jimmie Lee Soo the senior vice presi- 
dent of baseball operations for Major League 
Baseball; Dr. Michael Hirshfield, the vice 
president at the research protection pro- 
grams of the Chesapeake Bay Foundation; 
David Waller, the director of wildlife re- 
sources division of the Georgia Department 
of Natural Resources, who told me to say 
something good about wildlife today. I often 
feel that we're in the presence of it here in 
Washington. [Laughter] And I appreciate his 
efforts to preserve it. And the lady to my 
left is Sue Maturkanich, who is a teacher 
from Grand Rapids, Michigan. I wanted to 
thank her for being here and for her interest 
in the intersection of education and the envi- 
ronment for our children. 

These conservation and community lead- 
ers have come here from all over America 
to work for the protection of our open spaces 
and our most precious lands, to ask Congress 
to provide permanent funding for them with 
Federal funds dedicated to supporting State 
and local communities. 

Under the leadership of Chairman Don 
Young and Congressman George Miller, the 
House recently cast an overwhelming bipar- 
tisan vote to provide permanent funding for 
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America’s open spaces from the resources 
the Federal Government gets from Federal 
offshore oil leases. There is significant sup- 
port in the Senate for this legislation. And 
we are here today to ask the Senate leader- 
ship to work with Senators Frank Murkowski 
and Jeff Bingaman, again on a bipartisan 
basis, to pass the “Conservation and Rein- 
vestment Act” known as CARA. 

When I was growing up in Arkansas, I had 
such easy access to parks and woods and 
mountains and rivers and lakes that I suppose 
I took them for granted a little bit. But we 
know that we can no longer take our access 
to our natural resources and our wildlife for 
granted. In too many communities, our green 
spaces and our open spaces continue to dis- 
appear. 

For too many of our young people and 
their families, it’s becoming harder and hard- 
er to protect what we have left, the meadows 
and seashores, the lands farmers harvest, the 
streams where families fish. With more and 
more people visiting our national parks and 
forests, we also have to do more to protect 
and preserve these treasures. That’s why 
Gaylord Perry is here today. He believes that 
all our children should have a place to play 
Little League ball. That’s why Sue 
Maturkanich is here today, all the way from 
Michigan, to remind the Congress how es- 
sential it is for children to have a good place 
to play. 

For 742 years now, Vice President Gore 
and I have fought for these causes, to protect 
our natural resources, to provide commu- 
nities with resources they need to preserve 
green and open spaces. Working with Con- 
gress, again on a bipartisan basis, we pro- 
tected Yellowstone from the threat of mining, 
preserved the Baca Ranch in New Mexico, 
saved age-old California redwoods, set aside 
huge stretches of the Mojave Desert for the 
national park system, and launched the most 
ambitious environmental restoration effort 
ever in the magnificent Florida Everglades. 
But we also provided significant new re- 


sources to help States and communities pre- ° 


serve farms, urban parks, and other precious 
open spaces. 

The mayor of Boise is here, as I said ear- 
lier. We worked with him to give him the 
funds to develop a 55-acre recreation com- 


plex so that children and parents have a place 
to enjoy the wonders of nature close to home. 

Here in Washington, DC, we helped the 
city rebuild Girard Street Park, the only open 
space in an entire urban neighborhood, a 
park that will give children a place to play 
in safety and the community a place to call 
their own. 

We believe every community should have 
such places so that neighborhood parks and 
baseball fields are as common as cell phones 
and video games. That’s why CARA is so im- 
portant and why Congress must pass it now 
before it adjourns. 

I want to make it clear: The virtue of 
CARA is one of the things which makes it 
controversial in the ordinary course of con- 
gressional operations. It would set aside 
money that we have coming in every year, 
automatically, for these communities for 
these purposes, so that they would always 
know that there was a stream of money there 
to protect the future for our children. 

I also hope Congress, before it leaves, will 
provide adequate resources for us to con- 
tinue to protect our air and water and ensure 
permanent funding for land conservation. 
And I hope they will send me budget bills 
free of anti-environmental riders. Once 
again, too many of these bills are being wa- 
tered down and polluted with riders aimed 
at weakening public health protections, 
blocking commonsense efforts to combat cli- 
mate change, and surrendering public lands 
to private interests. 

In the last 24 hours, Congress has added 
some more of these riders. I vetoed bills be- 
fore because they contained them, and if I 
have to, I'll do it again. But I ask Congress 
to drop them so we can get on with the peo- 
ple’s business, and they can go back home 
and talk to the voters. 

A century ago President Theodore 
Roosevelt set our Nation on the path of con- 
servation. He reminded us, and I quote, 
“Our responsibilities to the coming millions 
is like that of parents to children. In wasting 
our resources, we are wronging our descend- 
ants.” 

Since then, we’ve answered President 
Roosevelt’s call to conservation. And time 
after time, over the entire length of the 20th 
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century, we put the restoration and protec- 
tion of the environment ahead of partisan 
conflict. 

In the weeks ahead, we should continue 
to do this. We have a unique and profoundly 
important effort to give people at the grass- 
roots level in America a permanent source 
of funding to protect our natural resources. 

A chance like this comes along once in a 
great while. That’s why there were over 300 
votes for this bill in the House. And there 
ought to be 100 votes for it in the Senate, 
and I hope we can get it done, and these 
folks, by coming here today, have made it 
more likely. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10 a.m. in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. 


Remarks at Mott Community College 
in Flint, Michigan 
September 21, 2000 


Give her another hand. [Applause] Wasn't 
she great? Thank you, Karla. 

Well, good afternoon, everyone. I am de- 
lighted to be here at Mott Community Col- 
lege. And I want to begin by thanking Karla 
Hudson again for her sterling example, but 
even more for her commitment to helping 
other people build a better future for them- 
selves. 

I also want to thank my longtime friend 
ih now Cabinet member, ‘Secretary Mineta, 
for his years and years of commitment to em- 
powering people with disabilities. | thank my 
National Economic Adviser, Gene Sperling, 
who is a native of Michigan, for the work 
he did on the announcements I will make 
today. And Mayor Stanley, thank you, as al- 
ways. Judy Brewer, thank you for your work. 

i also want to acknowledge Pamela Loving 
from the Career Alliance and Michael Zelley 
from the Disability Network for what they're 
doing. I'd like to thank Dr. Shaink, the board, 
and the faculty members and the students 
of Mott Community College for making us 
welcome here today. 

And I'd like to acknowledge a couple of 
other people who came with me today to be 
here—first, the remarkable president of Gal- 
laudet University in Washington, DC, Dr. I. 


King Jordan, and a marathon runner—con- 
gratulations for being here—James Clark, 
vice president at NCR; Carl Augusto, the 
president of the American Foundation for 
the Blind; and from the administration, Judy 
Heumann, the Assistant Secretary for Special 
Education Rehab Services, and Jonathan 
Young from the White House. They’re all 
around there. Thank you all very much for 
being here. 

I would also like to thank the Vice Presi- 
dent in his absence for the work that he has 
done with me for 8 years to empower all 
Americans. 

Looking back, I think this is my fourth trip, 
Mayor, to Flint. I’m beginning to feel at 
home. I’m afraid if I come back, I'll get a 
tax bill, I've been here so often. [Laughter] 
When I first came here in 1992, Mayor Stan- 
ley welcomed me. Now I’m about the leave 
the Presidency, and when I’m gone, he'll still 
be mayor. [Laughter] I want to know what 
the secret is. [Laughter] 

Let me say, as Secretary Mineta said, this 
is a very fortunate time for our country, and 
it happened because of a lot of people across 
America working together. Flint has worked 
hard, against tough odds, to bring this city 
back, to prepare for a new century. And you 
have made a great deal of progress. 1 am 
quite sure that the people whom I visited 
today who are involved with the Disability 
Network and the Career Alliance and the 
people at this community college have played 
a major role in the resurgence of this fine 
community. 

But we all know that not everyone has 
shared in the American economic renais- 
sance. We all know there are people and 
places who have been left behind, including 
millions of Americans with significant disabil- 
ities who want to go to work but whose path 
is blocked and who could work and could 
contribute, not only to their own lives but 
to the rest of us, as well. 

The great labor priest George Higgins ar- 
ticulated a fundamental truth when he said, 
“Work is an important way in which we exer- 
cise our humanity. In return, society offers 
us not only our daily bread but a sense that 
we, ourselves, are honored for the contribu- 
tions we make.” 
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When I sought the Presidency in 1991 and 
1992, my first objective was to give work back 
to the American people. One of the strongest 
supporters I had was your former Governor, 
who is here with me today, and my friend 
of many years, Jim Blanchard, and I thank 
him for coming. Not only here in commu- 
nities in Michigan but in far away New 
Hampshire, Jim went with me in the snows 
to listen to people who had lost their liveli- 
hoods, who br * down over dinner crying 
because they were afraid they'd never be able 
to send their kids to scheol. 

And we have, in large measure, succeeded. 
But we have not given every American the 
chance, first, to get an education, and second, 
to use their education to work and achieve 
the American dream. We have an obligation 
to do it, an obligation that requires us to keep 
expanding the circle of opportunity. And in 
this information age, when the pace of 
change increasingly accelerates at a breath- 
taking rate, we cannot achieve that goal if 
we leave any Americans stranded on the 
other side of the now famous digital divide. 

Now, for nearly 8 years now, the Vice 
President and I have worked to break down 
barriers that hold people back. One of the 
most important things we did was to fight 
hard in the Telecommunicatiors Act of 1996 
to insist that people with disabilities have full 
access to telephone equipment and service 
that most people take for granted. And one 
of our Federal Communications Commis- 
sioners, Susan Ness, is here with me today. 
I thank her, and I thank all of those who 
helped us to fight for the rights of disabled 
Americans in the Telecommunications Act of 
1996. 

In 1998 we pushed through the Work 
Force Investment Act, requiring that any in- 
formation technology the Federal Govern- 
ment buys be accessible to people with dis- 
abilities. And in 1999, I was very proud to 
sign.the Work Incentives Improvement Act, 
which will enable Americans with disabilities 
to retain their Medicare or Medicaid cov- 
erage when they go to work and provide 
more choices for job training. This will give 
tens of thousands of Americans the oppor- 
tunity to be in the work force. 

But breaking down barriers is not enough. 
People actually have to have the tools they 
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need to take advantage of this remarkable 
moment of opportunity—especially the tools 
they need in cyberspace. There are truly 
amazing new possibilities, as I saw today on 
my tour. 

‘Through information technologies, a per- 
son with a disability, such as the great physi- 
cist Stephen Hawking, can continue to be 
one of the world’s top astrophysicist and— 
and this is a big “and,” because he suffers 
from Lou Gehrig's disease and is the longest 
living person, as far as we know, in history 
with that disease—and I’m convinced that 
one of the reasons he is alive today, with the 
fire in his eyes and the passion burning in 
his heart, is that he can not only continue 
to learn; he can continue to communicate 
what he knows and what he thinks to the 
rest of the world, thanks to technology. 

Millions of other people with disabilities 
can also access and use the information su- 
perhighway if we build the necessary on 
ramps. For example, we're creating a na- 
tional network of community technology cen- 
ters so that all Americans, no matter where 
they live or what their incomes, have easy 
and affordable access to the Internet. 

I visited America’s newest community 
technology center this afternoon, right here 
in Flint, a partnership between the Depart- 
ment of Education, Mott Community Col- 
lege, and the nonprofit Disability Network, 
focusing on empowering people with disabil- 
ities to access the Internet and learn com- 
puter skills. I was amazed by a lot of what 
I saw: technology that translates web pages 
aloud for people who are blind or visually 
impaired; provides captioning for deaf and 
hard-of-hearing people; enables people with 
significant physical disabilities to control a 
computer through eye movement and brain 
waves. This technology has unbelievable po- 
tential. 

I have a friend in North Carolina, named 
Joe Martin, with Lou Gehrig’s-disease. Years 
ago, we worked together on education and 
the economy in the South. Joe Martin then 
was in great health. He was vigorous, ener- 
getic, charismatic, compelling, and effective. 
He’s had Lou Gehrig's disease for some time 
now, and in spite of how great he was then, 
he is greater today in every way. Although 
he can’t walk or talk or use his hands, his 
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eyes provide a window on the world. With 
EyeGaze technology, he can look at a com- 
puter screen and type away just using his 
eyes. He E-mails people here in Flint. With 
another glance he can activate an electronic 
voice that reads his words aloud. This as- 
tounding technology has enabled him to keep 
his job as a banker, to talk with his wife and 
friends and, now, write an about-to-be-pub- 
lished compelling book about his life. 

Some of you may have heard of a young 
swimmer from South Africa, named Terence 
Parkin. Yesterday he won the silver medal 
in the mens’ 200-meter breast stroke, one 
of the best athletes in the world. He also hap- 
pens to be deaf, and he can’t hear the starting 
buzzer that used to begin all swimming races. 
Instead, he can now watch for a personal, 
yellow starting light, which flashes at his 
starting block at the same time the buzzer 
goes off. By installing the simplest of tech- 
nology, a little light bulb, officials gave this 
determined and gifted athlete his shot at 
glory. He took it. Tes he can celebrate the 
flash of sunlight off his silver medal, and 
aren’t you glad he got the chance to race? 

These kinds of innovations are going to 
make a tremendous difference in people’s 
lives, especially as we incorporate them into 
mainstream technology, something Judy em- 
phasized. Here in Genesee County, employ- 
ers can’t find enough people to fill all the 
technical jobs. Many pay $20 an hour. 

Now, if we want to keep the rest of the 
economy growing, we have to make informa- 
tion technology more accessible. It’s respon- 
sible for about 30 percent of the economic 
growth we've enjoyed over the last 8 years. 
And we have to bring more people into the 
circle of opportunity to work in information 
fields. That means people with disabilities 
have to be able to enter the 21st century 
work force, not only for your own benefit 
but for the rest of America as well. 

Today I am honored to‘announce several 
major public and private commitments that 
will move us in the right direction. First, 45 
chief executive officers of American high- 
tech companies have pledged to make their 
products more accessible to people with dis- 
abilities, training their employers to develop 
new accessible software, hardware, and serv- 
ices. 
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Second, 25 of our Nation’s leading re- 
search universities have committed to help- 
ing us provide equal access to information, 
including new course work for engineering 
majors and new tenure-track faculty positions 
to address these challenges. That's a big deal. 
Think about it: Major universities giving peo- 
ple tenure to teach how to provide equal ac- 
cess to all Americans without regard to dis- 
abilities, to have information-age technology. 
That’s wonderful. 

Third—I'm trying to keep up with all of 
this. Third, I am pleased to announce that 
Flint’s very own CS Mott Foundation—and 
I believe the president of the Foundation, 
Bill White, is here—will support these goals 
by funding a blue-ribbon task force, headed 
by the Disability Network, to figure out how 
to make this new technology more afford- 
able. It’s not enough to develop it if people 
can’t afford it. 

Fourth, I’m directing my Cabinet to ex- 
plore ways of enhancing Medicare and Med- 
icaid to help people with disabilities pay for 
technologies to enable them to live and work 
independently in their communities. The 
Department of Education will provide grants 
totaling $4 million to the Web Accessibility 
Initiative and the National Center for Acces- 
sible Media, to help to ensure that people 
with disabilities can tap into the World Wide 
Web and make the most of on-line learning. 

And finally, I am particularly proud to an- 
nounce that AmeriCorps is awarding $9 mil- 
lion in grants to put 1,200 volunteers into 
schools and communities to teach students 
with disabilities and children from difficult 
backgrounds the skills they need to take ad- 
vantage of the Internet. 

One project in North Carolina will provide 
computer training to 300 students who are 
blind or visually impaired, showing them a 
whole new horizon of possibilities. And I 
know, of course, that AmeriCorps volunteers 
have been active in the disability community 
here in Flint, and I thank them for their 
work. And thanks for wearing your T-shirt 
today. You look good. Thank you. 

I've got to get in a little plug for 
AmeriCorps now. Our legislation reauthor- 
izing AmeriCorps is now pending in the Con- 
gress. I have now received a letter signed 
by 49 of the Nation’s 50 Governors asking 
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Congress to reauthorize AmeriCorps and 
other community programs administered by 
the Corporation for National Service, includ- 
ing the new E-Corps program to bridge the 
digital divide. I hope Congress will take a 
look at what you’ve done here and reauthor- 
ize AmeriCorps. 

Let me just make two points in closing. 
Once more, bridging the digital divide is not 
just the morally right thing to do; it is the 
smart thing to do. I remember a decade ago 
when people were debating the Americans 
with Disabilities Act, critics said it would be 
too expensive to make public facilities avail- 
able to put in curb cuts, handrails, to put 
those signs in braille up. They were wrong. 
Since we’ve torn down those barriers, more 
than a million Americans with disabilities 
have entered the work force, and we have 
had the strongest economy America has ever 
known. It is good to help people live their 
dreams. 

And if we build new onramps to the infor- 
mation superhighway, people with disabil- 
ities will help us build an even stronger 
America and, I might add, share in the prom- 
ise of the declaration of true independence. 

The second thing I'd like to say is, this 
is about way more than economics. It’s im- 
portant to be able to earn a living, and I want 
all of you to contribute to America’s eco- 
nomic welfare. But it’s about more than eco- 
nomics. A century ago, visionaries here in 
Flint harnessed the potential of new tech- 
nology to build the world’s largest auto com- 
pany. Their success gave Americans a mobil- 
ity and freedom that reshaped the entire eco- 
nomic and physical landscape of our Nation. 

Today, at the dawn of the information age, 
we have the potential to give millions of 
Americans even greater freedom in cyber- 
space. As I said, it’s about more than eco- 
nomics. You know, when I was driving from 
my last stop here, there were police along 
the way at intersections, making sure that no 
children got in the way of the motorcade or 
no cars went through the stop sign. One of 
those police officers was in a wheelchair. 

One of my speechwriters has one disabled 
arm and one prostheses. He writes a heck 
of a speech. It’s nice that he’s got a job, but 
it’s more important that the feelings of his 
heart can be expressed. One of the things 
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I've learned in nearly 30 years in public life 
and a few years before that, just sort of am- 
bling around the world, is that everybody's 
got a story; everybody's got dreams; 
everybody's afraid sometimes and brave 
sometimes. And in the end, when you strip 
it all away, there’s not a great deal of dif- 
ference in the relative significance of our sto- 
ries. If you put all the people in the world 
end to end, with the person with the lowest 
IQ on one end and the highest IQ on the 
other, you couldn’t stick a straw between any 
two people. 

The whole premise of America is that we 
are inherently, in a fundamental way, equal, 
though unique. People carry different bur- 
dens in life, and everybody, even the most 
blessed, carry a few. God puts bigger burdens 
on some than others, but everybody should 
have the chance to have their story. In the 
end, in the not completely knowable terrain 
of the human heart is the real argument for 
all these efforts. 

So I ask you, I'll do everything I can in 
the time remaining. For the rest of my life 
I'll be grateful that I happened to be Presi- 
dent at this moment of true revolution in 
human ability. But we have to keep working 
and never forget the economics is important, 
but the dreams matter more. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:)5 p.m. in the 
Ballinger Field House. In his remarks, he referred 
to Karla Hudson, rehabilitation counselor, Michi- 
gan Commission for the Blind, who introduced 
the President; Mayor Woodrow Stanley of Flint; 
Judy Brewer, director, Web Accessibility Initia- 
tive; Pamela Loving, president and chief executive 
officer, Career Alliance; Michael Zelley, executive 
director, Disability Network; and Richard Shaink, 
president, Mott Community College. 


Statement on the Treasury Surplus 


September 21, 2000 


Today the Department of the Treasury is 
announcing that, for the first 11 months of 
this year, the surplus stands at a record $171 
billion, more than twice the surplus at this 
time last year. In total, we are on track to 
pay off a record $360 billion of publicly held 
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debt over the last 3 years, including over 
$220 billion in this year alone. 

This dramatic fiscal progress did not hap- 
pen by accident. A long-term commitment 
to tough choices and fiscal discipline, not to 
short-term political gestures, has helped put 
America on track to pay down the debt by 
2012. The majority in Congress should not 
jeopardize the longest economic expansion in 
history by failing to adopt our long-term 
strategy to make America debt free for the 
first time since 1835. 

Let’s work together to invest in our future 
by strengthening Social Security and Medi- 
care, including a voluntary, affordable Medi- 
care prescription drug benefit, making in- 
vestments in key priorities like education, 
and putting America on course to be debt 
free for the first time since Andrew Jackson 
was President. 


Memorandum on the Interagency 
Task Force To Examine the Role of 
Medicare and Medicaid Coverage of 
Assistive Technologies in 
Encouraging the Employment of 
Persons with Disabilities 


September 21, 2000 


Memorandum for the Attorney General, the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services, the 
Secretary of Education, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Veterans Affairs 


Subject: Interagency Task Force to Examine 
the Role of Medicare and Medicaid 
Coverage of Assistive Technologies in 
Encouraging the Employment of Persons 
with Disabilities 

The Ticket to Work and Work Incentives 
Improvement Act of 1999, the last legislation 
that I signed during the 20th Century, was 
a breakthrough in helping persons with dis- 
abilities enter the workforce. Persons with 
disabilities can now return to work and retain 
their Medicare and Medicaid coverage. No 
longer will they be forced to make an unfair 
choice between work and essential health 
care coverage. The Work Incentives law af- 
firms that persons with disabilities can and 
do make valuable contributions to society 
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through participation in the American work- 
force. 

In ensuring that persons with disabilities 
have the same opportunities to work as all 
Americans, our next step is to take advantage 
of the remarkable advances in “assistive tech- 
nologies” —the innovative devices that facili- 
tate independent living and meaningful em- 
ployment for persons with disabilities. This 
year I have included $100 million in my 
budget, an increase of $14 million over FY 
2000, for disability and technology research, 
including assistive technology research, at the 
National Institute on Disability and Rehabili- 
tation Research. I have also included in my 
budget this year $41 million for State-based 
assistive technology programs through the 
Department of Education. The National 
Center for Medical Rehabilitation Research, 
which is overseen by the National Institutes 
of Health, and the Department of Veterans 
Affairs, each provide $30 million in grants 
for assistive technology research. Together, 
these funds will support comprehensive re- 
search and education on the use of assistive 
technologies to further integrate persons 
with disabilities into their community and the 
workforce. 

While the Work Incentives law extended 
Medicare and Medicaid to workers with dis- 
abilities, the Federal Government must make 
a comprehensive effort to determine how 
best to make these programs more effective 
for persons with disabilities, including im- 
proved coverage of assistive technologies. It 
is especially important to examine how medi- 
cally necessary assistive technologies may fa- 
cilitate independent living and also support 
employment for persons with disabilities. 

I hereby direct the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to convene an interagency 
Task Force on Health Care Coverage of As- 
sistive Technologies that includes the De- 
partments of Health and Human Services, 
Justice, Education, Labor, Veterans Affairs, 
and other agencies, as appropriate. The Task 
Force shall study the role that Medicare and 
Medicaid does and should play in the cuv- 
erage of assistive technology devices. The 
work of the Task Force is intended to provide 
a framework for future Medicare and Med- 
icaid coverage decisions that complements 
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my Administration’s overall efforts to pro- 

mote employment opportunities for persons 

with disabilities. 

I direct the Task Force to conduct a study 
on the role of Medicare and Medicaid in cov- 
ering assistive technologies that encourage 
employment of individuals with disabilities. 
The study should: 

(a) examine current Medicare and Med- 

icaid coverage of assistive technology 
devices and the cost of providing such 
coverage. Assess the current coverage 
criteria under Medicare and Med- 
icaid with comparisons to the private 
insurance market. Review and evalu- 
ate other past and on-going research 
on Medicare and Medicaid coverage 
of assistive technologies; 
seek input from the disability commu- 
nity to identify the types of medically 
necessary assistive technologies that 
facilitate independent living and em- 
ployment. Develop criteria for identi- 
fying such devices; 
(c) determine whether provision of as- 
sistive technologies may substitute for 
other Medicare and Medicaid health 
care services such as personal care 
services and, if so, provide an estimate 
of the potential savings; 

analyze Medicare and Medicaid med- 

ical necessity guidelines to determine 

whether they can support employ- 
ment while continuing to meet the 
health care focus of the Medicare and 

Medicaid programs. As we move to- 

ward an increased employment of 

persons with disabilities, there is a 

need to study the intersection of the 

concepts of disability, medical neces- 
sity, and employment; 

(e) determine an appropriate delineation 
of responsibility for coverage of assist- 
ive technologies between publicly fi- 
nanced health care and employers by 
evaluating employers’ responsibilities 
under the Americans with Disabilities 
Act, section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act, and the Assistive Technology Act; 
and 

(f) make recommendations for adminis- 
trative and legislative changes to the 
Medicare and Medicaid programs, in- 


SS 
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cluding an estimate of costs, to en- 
courage coverage of medically nec- 
essary assistive technologies that also 
support employment of persons with 
disabilities. 

This memorandum does not create any 
right or benefit, substantive or procedural, 
enforceable by a party at law against the 
United States, its officers or employees, or 
any other persons. 


William J. Clinton 


Remarks to the Michigan State Bar 
Association in Detroit, Michigan 


September 21, 2000 


Thank you very much, ladies and gentle- 
men, and thank you for that warm welcome. 
Thank you, President Butzbaugh, for that in- 
troduction, even though you almost took my 
speech off with you. [Laughter] 

And I also want to thank your incoming 
bar vice president, Reginald Turner, because 
he was a White House fellow, and I know 
he’s chairing your Access to Justice Task 
Force now. And I was glad he was out there. 
Thank you. And I want to acknowledge the 
presence here of your attorney general, Jen- 
nifer Granholm, and the president of the 
Legal Services Corporation, John McKay, 
and Judge Harold Hood, the first State bar 
commission chair on gender, race, and ethnic 
bias issues. That’s very important. I thank 
you. 

I'd also like to say that my longtime friend 
Mayor Archer was here and had to leave, but 
his wife, Trudy Archer, is here. And I thank 
you, Trudy, for staying around. You've heard 
me speak a lot before, and you didn’t have 
to do that. I thank you. 

When the mayor heard I was going to be 
in Michigan today, he told me you were here, 
and you were interested in these access-to- 
justice issues. And he told me that I was com- 


ing to the bar association. [Laughter] We've 


been friends, as I said, a very, very long time. 
He and Hillary used to work together in the 
ABA, back when he was a judge and before 
I was President, on the participation of 
women and minorities in the bar. So I’ve 
known Dennis for many years, and we share 
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a common interest in a lot of the things that 
you're concerned about now. 

I would like to begin by congratulating 
those who were honored for 50 years of serv- 
ice in the legal profession. A tremendous 
amount has been a in the last half century 
to increase access to justice, from the estab- 
lishment of our modern civil rights laws to 
the creation of Legal Services Corporation, 
to the acceptance of public interest practice, 
to the growing numbers of women and mi- 
norities in the profession. And Michigan law- 
yers clearly have been on the forefront of 
those efforts. I alre sady mentioned the role 
Mayor Archer played in the ABA when he 
was on the Supreme Court. 

I'd like to mention two of those honored 
tonight: Leonard Grossman has given a life- 
time service for civil liberties; and Judge 
Damon Keith, who I had the honor to know 
before I was President, for his life of service 
in civil rights. 

Tonight I would like to talk about a couple 
of issues that I think are profoundly impor- 
tant to the question of access to justice and 
the future of one of its cornerstones, the 
Legal Services Corporation. 

We're all here because we believe equal 
justice is the birthright of every American, 
but there remains a crying need for the work 
of the Legal Services Corporation to make 
that principle a reality for all citizens, includ- 
ing that little baby. I don’t mind having ba- 
bies cry in my speech. [Laughter] The only 
thing I hate about babies crying is, it reminds 
me how old I am. [Laughter] 

The Legal Services Corporation has been 
important to my family for a long time. In 
the 1970's, when President Carter was in of- 
fice, he appointed Hillary to the Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation Board, and she served as 
its youngest chair. And in all these years we 
have cared a great deal about it. Every budg- 
et I have submitted as President has re- 
quested more funding for legal services, but 
every budget passed by Congress—that'’s the 
good news, but every budget I have passed 
by Congress has drastically slashed my re- 
quest, and funding has declined by 25 per- 
cent since 1996, when plainly, the number 
of people in our country who need access 
to legal services and who can’t afford them 
has substantially increased. 
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Again this year the Congress is proposing 
to flatline or cut the budget that I have asked 
to be increased by $36 million. So if any of 
you know anybody in Congress and you can 
get me another vote or two, I'd appreciate 
it. 

Now seriously, this is not some sort of ab- 
stract concept or, as some Members of Con- 
gress, I think, honestly believe, just sort of 
a luxury our democracy can do without. It 
is tens of thousands of Americans who seek 
a lawyer and can’t consult with one because 
they don’t have the money for Hard- 
working people in rural communities or inner 
cities, many of whom have never even seen 
a lawyer. It is a profound failing in our system 
of justice when we don’t provide legal serv- 
ices but we continue to maintain we are all 
equal before the law. 

Obviously, you think lawyers make a dif- 
ference, or you wouldn’t be one. And I ask 
you again, this—for most of our history, since 
legal services came into being, this has not 
been a partisan issue. And I would hope it 
would not be again. Our country will have 
a $211 billion surplus this year. We can afford 
$36 million more for legal services. 

But I'd also like to talk about the respon- 
sibilities of the profession, because the Gov- 
ernment can’t do all of this alone. Since an- 
tiquity, lawyers have been expected to give 
of their time and talent pro bono. It is essen- 
tial for our democracy and the future of this 
profession that everyone who needs a lawyer 
can get one and that everyone who might 
one day need a lawyer trusts the system will 
work in that event for him or her. 

Over the last decade our strong economy 
has actually increased pressure, as you know, 
to bill more hours and cut back on pro bono 
work. Surveys tell us that lawyers at the Na- 
tion’s highest grossing firms are now aver- 
aging just 36 hours a year in pro bono work. 
That is down dramatically from the 56 hours 
averaged in 1992 and well below the 50 hours 
recommended by the ABA. 

I know this bar association has been a lead- 
er in responding to these pressures and 
meeting the desperate needs for counsel. 
You created one of the largest and best State 
bar access programs in the entire Nation. 
And I thank you for that. I hope you will 
continue to advocate this position with others 
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in other States who run law firms or work 
with young lawyers. Pro bono work is good 
experience and ‘good for the standing of the 
profession in the community. It is also vital 
for our democracy. 

I can’t help saying, in light of all the pub- 
licity that the death penalty cases have re- 
ceived lately, this issue is more important 
than ever. The Governor of Illinois declared 
a moratorium on executions in Illinois be- 
cause there were so many questions about 
whether innocent people had been con- 
victed. 

Many States have failed to adequately fund 
their public defender systems; others have 
failed to fund them at all. In one of our larg- 
est States, two attempts to pass public de- 
fender systems were actually vetoed. And we 
have to do more. There is a very important 
piece of legislation in the United States Sen- 
ate today, sponsored by the Republican and 
Democratic Senators from Vermont, Sen- 
ators Leahy and Jeffords, and others, which 
would provide funding for DNA testing and 
for adequate assistance of counsel in all cap- 
ital cases. And I hope that the bar will sup- 
port that objective. 

Now, let me just say, I couldn’t speak 
before a group of lawyers, especially in 
Michigan, without mentioning what I think 
is another threat to equal justice under the 
law and to access to justice, and that is the 
Senate slowdown in the consideration and 
confirmation of my nominees to our courts. 

Let me say, I know this is a controversy 
which has been building for some years, 
which to some extent, predated my service 
as President. This was a very important issue 
to me not only because I’ve been a lawyer 
and the attorney general of my State but be- 
cause I used to teach law, criminal law, crimi- 
nal procedure, admiralty and antitrust, and 
most importantly, constitutional law. And 
when I became President, I made a commit- 
ment to myself that I would appoint mem- 
bers to the Federal judiciary that were broad- 
ly reflective of our country in terms of gender 
and race and other different background ex- 
periences, that would meet the highest stand- 
ards of the American Bar Association, and 
that would be essentially nonpolitical, that 
would be fair and not overly result-oriented 
in dealing with cases. 
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The judges that I have appointed have got- 
ten more top ABA ratings than those of any 
President in 40 years. And independent anal- 
yses have demonstrated that they have not 
been in their decisionmaking particularly 
ideologically driven, unlike the judges that 
previous Presidents have appointed. 

Now nevertheless, even making allowances 
for the fact that in election years there’s nor- 
mally a slowdown if the President is of one 
party and the Senate is of another, if you 
look at the whole record, the Senate majority 
has been far less forthcoming with me than 
Democratic Senates were with Presidents 
Reagan and Bush, even though their nomi- 
nees were, on average, not as highly rated 
by the ABA as my nominees. 

A blue ribbon panel, moreover, recently 
found that during the 105th Congress, nomi- 
nations of women and minorities tended to 
take 2 months longer to be considered than 
those of white males, and minorities were re- 
jected twice as often, having nothing to do 
with their ABA ratings, I might add. 

The Senate has 42 nominations before it 
right now; 34 of those people have never 
even had a hearing; 20 of them have been 
nominated to fill empty seats that have been 
declared judicial emergencies, places where 
our legal business is not getting done and, 
therefore, access to justice is not fully guar- 
anteed. Two of those judicial emergencies 
are on the sixth circuit, here in Michigan, 
where one-fourth of the seats are vacant. 

But you'd never know it from how the Sen- 
ate has acted, or refused to act. Judge Helene 
White, who ought to be Judge Keith’s. suc- 
cessor, has waited for a hearing for 342 years, 
longer than any nominee in history. She is 
here tonight, I think, and I want to thank 
her for hanging in there, through an ordeal 
that no one should have to endure. Stand 
up. [Applause] Thank you. 

Kathleen McCree Lewis has been waiting 
a year for her hearing. She would be the first 
African-American woman on the sixth circuit. 
The ABA unanimously gave her its highest 


‘ rating. Now, if both the Senators from this 


State would push for a hearing, we might 
still get both of them confirmed, and we 
could certainly get one of them confirmed. 

This is wrong, and what you need to know 
is that the sixth circuit is not alone. Look 








at the fourth circuit, in the southeastern part 
of our country. It has the highest percentage 
of African-Americans of any Federal circuit 
in the country. One-third of its judgeships 
are vacant, and although it has the largest 
percentage of African-Americans of any cir- 
cuit, it has never had a single African- 
American or, indeed any person of color as 
a judge. 

For years—I mean, for years and years— 
I have sent up one qualified nominee after 
another. There are now, still, two well-re- 
spected African-Americans whose nomina- 
tions are pending from that circuit, Judge 
James Wynn from North Carolina, and Roger 
Gregory of Virginia. Those seats are also judi- 
cial emergencies, but neither nominee has 
even gotten a hearing. 

Now as I said, in election year, there’s al- 
ways been some slowdown, but if you look 
at the statistics here over the last 5 years, 
this Senate has been far less forthcoming on 
these nominees than the Democratic Senates 
were with Republican Presidents who were 
my predecessors. And these people are very 
highly qualified, which leads to only one con- 
clusion, that the appointments process has 
been politicized in the hope of getting ap- 
pointees ultimately to the bench who will be 
more political. This is wrong. It is a denial 
of justice, and I hope the bar will speak out 
against it strongly. 

Otherwise, I don’t have strong feelings 
about it. (Laughter} Thomas Jefferson once 
said that, “Equal justice is a vital part of the 
bright constellation that guides our political 
fates and our national life.” I want to thank 
you, all of you, for your devotion to that goal, 
for making the law an honorable profession, 
and for believing in equal access. 

I want to especially thank those who have 
given a lifetime and more, in 50 years of serv- 
ice, to the law of the land. I hope that with 
all the prosperity and progress our country 
enjoys, with all of the social indicators mov- 
ing in the right direction, we will not let the 
indicator of justice move in the wrong direc- 
tion. I hope that you will continue to stand 
for equal access, work for it, and urge others 
to follow your example. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 7:05 p.m. in the 
Willow Room at the Atheneum Suites Hotel. In 
his remarks, he referred to Alfred M. Butzbaugh, 
president, Michigan State Bar Association; Judge 
Harold Hood, chair, Michigan Supreme Court 
Task Force on Racial/Ethnic Issues in the Courts; 
Mayor Dennis W. Archer of Detroit; Leonard 
Grossman, board member, Guild Law Center for 
Economic and Social Justice; Judge Damon J. 
Keith, former Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit; and Gov. George H. Ryan of 
Illinois. 


Remarks at a Michigan Victory 2000 
Reception in Livonia, Michigan 


September 21, 2000 
The President. Thank you. If Jennifer had 


just given me credit for the Sun coming up 
in the morming, I would have been sure I 
was at a Republican rally. [Laughter] I mean, 
look up here. I’m basically here as an affirma- 
tive action prop so the men wouldn't be too 
outnumbered. 

I want to thank Jennifer Granholm for her 
introduction, for her service, for holding the 
flag of the Democratic Party high in Michi- 
gan. And for her, there will be life after the 
attorney general’s office. I'll guarantee you 
that. 

I want to thank Dianne Byrum for running 
for Congress. You get a two-fer if she’s elect- 
ed. You'll have a great Member of Congress, 
a great successor to Debbie Stabenow, and 
you'll help make John Conyers chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee. I want to thank 
Matt Frumin for running for Congress and 
for proving that Democrats can tie and wear 
bow ties. I've never been able to do that. 
See, look at Orson Porter down there laugh- 
ing. He wears a bow tie every day, and I 
still can’t do it, and I’m 54. [Laughter] 

I want to thank Marty Robinson for run- 
ning for the supreme court. She’s out here 
somewhere. We thank her. I want to thank 
Carolyn Cheeks Kilpatrick for being a great 
Representative and a great personal friend 
to me in these years that she has served. 

And I don’t know what to say about John 
Dingell. But when I was at the Congressional 
Black Caucus dinner the other night—I 
mean about John Conyers—I want to say 
something about John Dingell, but I’m going 
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to save that. I want to tell you something 
about John Conyers. I was at the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus dinner the other night. 
And all these people got up and talked about 
how the caucus always had their back, how 
good they were—always. Even the Ambas- 
sador from South Africa talked about—when 
they gave an award to Nelson Mandela—and 
she was passionate about how the Black Cau- 
cus was always there, always had their back. 
The Vice President got up and said the cau- 
cus always had his back. 

I got up and said, “Covered my back? 
When they came after’'me with a torch and 
lit the fire, John and the Black Caucus 
brought the buckets and poured water on it, 
and I appreciate it.” [Laughter] 

I want to say something very serious about 
Debbie Stabenow. I was here at an event 
for her not so long ago—or two events. It 
is, next to a certain race in New York, the 
Senate seat that I may feel the strongest 
about. [Laughter] Nobody in America now 
appreciates the importance of every single 
Senate seat as much as I do. They confirm 
judges. They can hold up bills. They can hold 
up judges, including two from Michigan that 
should have been confirmed a long time ago. 
In the Senate, except for the budget, 41 Sen- 
ators, not a majority—41—can stop anything 
from happening. And I can’t imagine a clear- 
er choice, whether it’s on a real Patients’ Bill 
of Rights or a real drug benefit for seniors 
through Medicare or a real commitment to 
human rights and building one America or 
a real commitment to an economic policy 
that continues to benefit average people. 

What she said is true. They've got more 
dollars. They should have. They earned 
them. [Laughter] They earned them. You 
want to see them vote, follow the money. 
And there’s nothing wrong with that. I be- 
lieve in raising money. I think people ought 
to contribute. But forces that block positive 
change have to be opposed or they will pre- 
vail. And very rarely nowadays—it’s hard to 
find somebody to take on an incumbent Re- 
publican Senator. 

Now we have a man who was brave 
enough to do it in Minnesota, but he’s inde- 
pendently wealthy. We have a wonderful 
woman who voted for my economic plan in 
1993, lost her seat in the House, and is now 
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ahead in running against the incumbent Sen- 
ator from Washington State. But she’s inde- 
pendently wealthy. Debbie Stabenow is just 
independent. [Laughter] 

But it’s really true—even if they do have 
more dollars, I can tell you for sure, I know 
her well, she does have more sense. [Laugh- 
ter] I've watched this thing very closely. I 
know if one person goes off the air and the 
other dumps several million on the air, you 
can move the numbers, but they're not get- 
ting above 50 percent. She can win, and she 
will win if you will fight for her. And do not 
be discouraged. Do not give up. Fight. This 
is worth fighting for. It’s worth fighting for. 

Now, I've got a little something substantive 
I want to say, but first I've got to say some- 
thing about my young friend, Mr. 
McNamara. All the talk about Ireland and 
the trains and all that, this guy was there for 
me when only my mama thought I could be 
elected President. [Laughter] And this is his 
74th birthday. So we're going to sing “Happy 
Birthday.” Ready? One, two, three. 


[At this point, the audience sang “Happy 
Birthday” to Wayne County Executive 
Edward H. McNamara} 


Mr. McNamara. He is a much better 
President than he is a singer. [Laughter] 

The President. You may be the only 74- 
year-old man in America with more than 
enough hot air to blow out those candles. 
[Laughter] Go blow those candles out. And 
make a wish. 

Now, I just want to say a couple of other 
things. First, on behalf of Al Gore and Tipper 
and Hillary and me, I want to thank the peo- 
ple of Michigan and the Democrats of Michi- 
gan. You heard in the introduction that no 
Democrat had carried this State since 1968. 
Michigan gave me a margin of 8 points in 
1992, and 13 points in 1996. And even be- 
fore, on St. Patrick’s Day, in 1992, the voters 
in the Democratic primary in Michigan and 
Illinois ensured that I would be the nominee 
of my party. I will never forget that, ever. 

Michigan is a special place with special 
leaders. One of them who’s not here tonight 
is John Dingell. I wanted to say that. I thank 
Debbie for being here, for carrying all of our 
water all these years and doing all this work. 
And I’m deeply indebted to a lot of people 
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from Michigan. Senator Riegle is here. And 
we worked 2 years together, and he was ter- 
rific. Jim Blanchard was great to me. But 
John Dingell is sort of a vanishing breed. 
He’s just an old-style person who believes 
politics is an honorable profession and who 
believes that there’s no point in being in of- 
fice unless you're going to get something 
done or stand against something you don’t 
believe in. 

And so what I want to say to you is, you 
need to treat this election like you're going 
to get something done. And Michigan is real- 
ly America. Yes, it’s different than America; 
people make more cars here than anyplace 
else. But it’s also an agricultural State; it’s 
a small business State; it’s a high-tech State. 
It’s a place with worlds of—very remote rural 
communities and big thriving cities. It is 
America. 

And what I want to say to you is, for 47 
days it will be the center of the conflict be- 
tween the Democrats and the Republicans 
for the Senate and the House, and between 
Al Gore and Joe Lieberman and Governor 
Bush and Secretary Cheney. And I was told 
on the way up here that the Republican 
nominee is coming here in a day or two and 
is going to stand in an automobile factory 
and blast Al Gore over the internal combus- 
tion engine. The only thing I want you to 
remember is, when you voted for me, when 
they had the White House the last time, not 
very many people could afford to buy an in- 
ternal combustion engine or fill it up. 

We've had a real partnership with the peo- 
ple of Michigan, and I've worked, when I 
could, on a bipartisan basis. We've had a part- 
nership that’s helped to lower the welfare 
rolls, to lower the unemployment rates, and 
lift the State up. We've also had a very impor- 
tant partnership with the UAW and the auto- 
mobile industry to build the next-generation 
vehicles. 

Now, you all are following what's going on 
with the oil prices—and I ‘don’t want to say 
much tonight. Otherwise it will be a big story 
tomorrow, and I’m going to have more to 
say about it later. But the point I want to 
make is, one of the reasons we're doing bet- 
ter than we were the last time this happened 
is that the American people have become 
much more energy-efficient; our cars get bet- 
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ter mileage; our homes are more energy-effi- 
cient; our factories are more energy-efficient. 

And we know—we know that the work 
being done now with high-tech companies, 
with the major auto companies and the 
UAW —work that our administration has sup- 
ported financially and otherwise to build a 
next-generation vehicle that can get 70 or 80 
miles a gallon or use fuel cells or use elec- 
tricity and gasoline or use alternative fuels 
that don’t pollute the atmosphere, that we 
can make here from an unlimited supply of 
other things. 

Let me just say, you know this whole busi- 
ness about ethanol and farm-based fuel prod- 
ucts, right now the reason we don’t have 
more of it is, it takes about 7 gallons of gaso- 
line to produce about 8 gallons of ethanol. 
But we are funding research, which is very 
close to making a breakthrough that is the 
equivalent of what happened when crude oil 
was broken down so that it could be refined 
into gasoline. And when that happens—when 
that happens, you'll be able to make 8 gallons 
of ethanol for about 1 gallon of gasoline, and 
the whole world will change. That is what 
Al Gore has been doing the last 8 years. 

And whatever they tell you in the next 47 
days—I'm not running for anything, but I’ve 
got a record in Michigan—if I were trying 
to cost you jobs, I’ve done a poor job of it. 
Now, if we develop new engines, new fuel 
cells, and new fuels, it will save the auto- 
mobile industry in Michigan, not destroy it. 
It will be more prosperous than ever before. 

And every single year I have had to fight 
the other party in Congress for funds for the 
Partnership for the Next Generation Vehicle, 
for funds to promote energy conservation, for 
funds to develop alternative sources of fuel 
to keep our automobile industry strong and 
our people able to afford to drive and our 
country more secure—every single year. 

So what we need is not to stick our heads 
in the ground and deny that there’s a chal- 
lenge; what we need is what we've had, a 
genuine partnership that will save America’s 
auto industry, create more jobs, and lower 
our alliance on expensive and unreliable fuel. 
We can do that together if we do it. 

Now, let me just say something else. In 
the last few weeks, since the convention, 
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where I thought the Vice President and Sen- 
ator Lieberman made great speeches and 
laid our program out for the American peo- 
ple, our side has been doing pretty well. And 
their side has had a few problenis. [Laughter] 
But one of the things I've learned in life is 
that all those martial arts people—you ever 
watch those martial arts, the judo and karate 
contests or the Tae Kwon-Do contests? You 
know what they do before every match? They 
bow to their opponents. W hy do they do 
that? Because they know that the surest sign 
of defeat is to disrespect your opponent, to 
underestimate your opponent, to have con- 
tempt for your opponent. 

So I have said all along, why don’t we just 
call a moratorium on personal abuse and at- 
tacks? Why don’t we posit the fact that our 
adversaries are patriots and good people; 
they love their families. And why don’t we 
thank them for abandoning, or at least ap- 
pearing to abandon, the 20 years of negative 
politics that they have brought to this coun- 
try’s political life and talk in a more inclusive 
way and thank them for that and say, “Okay, 
let’s have an election on the differences.” 

And I can just tell you, I have worked hard 
to turn this economy around, but the best 
is out there. Believe me. As good as every- 
thing is, the best stuff is still out there. If 
you make the right decisions, we could bring 
jobs and economic opportunity to people and 
places that haven't felt it yet. 

I was in Flint today to highlight the possi- 
bilities of the Internet to educate, empower, 
and employ people from Michigan with dis- 
abilities. And it’s stunning. I was able to talk 
in Flint—because we had one of the ma- 
chines there, this new laser technology that 
operates with the eyes—about a friend of 
mine from North Carolina who has Lou 
Gehrig’s disease, who can no longer move 
any part of his body. He can’t speak, and 
he can’t move. And when we were friends 
and working together in the eighties, he was 
a strapping, healthy, charismatic, handsome, 
active, vital guy. But he’s an even greater per- 
son now because of the courage with which 
he’s proceeded. But because of new tech- 
nology, he is about to publish a book he 
wrote on the computer with his eyes. Now, 
because of new technology, he stil! can work 
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at home and earn a living in doing business 
at the bank he used to run—unbelievable. 

So I'm telling you, the best of it is still 
out there. If you make the right decisions, 
in the next decade you can get rid of child 
poverty; you can give all working families ac- 
cess to affordable health insurance; we can 
take Social Security and Medicare out be- 
yond the life of the baby boomers. We can 
get this country out of debt for the first time 
since 1835. We can generate more jobs in 
transportation, including automobiles, by de- 
veloping cars that get 80 or 90 or more miles 
to the gallon. And we can clean up the envi- 
ronment and generate hundreds of thou- 
sands, maybe even millions more jobs. We 
can do all this stuff if you make the right 
decisions. We've opened the doors of 2 years 
of college to all Americans. We can open the 
doors of 4 years of college to all Americans, 
if you make the right decisions. 

Every time I see Debbie out here making 
this campaign, and I realize she could have 
just stayed in Congress and enjoyed her seat, 
rolled along, she knew what she was up 
against—what I see are all the little children 
that will grow up with a better education, 
have access to college, all the older people 
that will have real medicine when they need 
it, a genuine Patients’ Bill of Rights so that 
the doctors, not the HMO’s, will be making 
your health care decisions, aid an America 
with a stronger economy. 

And when I see Al Gore and Joe 
Lieberman, 1 am ‘telling you, they have a dif- 
ferent economic policy. You cannot—you 
cannot—I don’t care what they tell you these 
projected surpluses are. Believe me, they're 
just projected. And because I was conserv- 
ative with your money every year—every 
year—first the deficits were less than they 
were supposed to be, and then the surpluses 
were bigger. But, why? Because I didn’t play 
like it was, and I didn’t play games with your 
money. 

Now, they say we've got a°$1.8 trillion, or 
$2.2 trillion, projected surplus. That sounds 
like a lot of money. What they don’t tell you 
is, that doesn’t assume that Government 
spending will grow with inflation and popu- 
lation, which it’s done for 50 years—whack 
$300 billion off. What they don’t tell you is 
that those of you who are upper middle class 
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people, if we don’t continue to raise the earn- 
ings limit on the alternative minimum tax, 
you'll start paying taxes you've got no busi- 
ness paying just because you get a pay raise. 
So we fix that—whack another $150 billion 
off. What they don’t tell you is that we don’t 
have in there continuing the research and 
development tax credit, which we've got to 
do if you want to develop these new cars that 
get high mileage—whack another $40 billion 
off. You get the idea. And then the money 
may not come in. And what about the emer- 
gencies that could come up along the way? 
We've had to give the farmers $6 billion, $8 
billion, $10 billion every year for the last 3 
years because farm prices have been so bad. 

Now, so when they tell you, “Hey, what 
do we care? Our tax cut is a trillion and a 
half dollars, and we'll privatize Social Secu- 
rity for young people and guarantee every- 
body over 55 that they'll get their benefits,” 
and when you transfer that, it costs a trillion 
dollars more, because if you take money out 
of Social Security, but you leave everybody 
drawing out the same money, somebody has 
got to replace it, right? They don’t ever talk 
about that. That’s another trillion—whack 
$2.3 trillion, $2.5 trillion, $2.8 trillion. You’re 
already back in deficits. 

They don’t ever say that. I’m telling you, 
that means higher interest rates. That means 
higher interest rates. Do you know what— 
I got a study last week that said the difference 
in our candidate’s economic plan and theirs, 
going back into deficit, into the Social Secu- 
rity Trust Fund, is one percent a year on in- 
terest rates. Do you know what that’s worth 
to you? Listen to this: $390 billion in home 
mortgages, $30 billion in car payments, and 
$15 billion in college loan payments over a 
decade. 

In other words, if you do what Vice Presi- 
dent Gore wants to do, in interest savings 
alone, you'll get the equivalent of a $425 bil- 
lion tax cut that will go straight to the working 
families of the United States of America. 

So we've got a different—we have a dif- 
ferent economic policy, a different energy 
policy, a different education policy. We want 
high standards, smaller classes, modern 
schools. We want schools to get more aid, 
but we want to turn around these schools 
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or put them under new management, be- 
cause we know we can turn schools around. 

I was in a school in Harlem the other day, 
in New York. Two years ago 80 percent of 
the kids—80 percent—doing reading and 
math below grade level; 2 years later 74 per- 
cent doing reading and math at or above 
grade level—in 2 years. We can turn these 
things around. And they didn’t do it by taking 
limited public funds with the largest number 
of school children in history and siphoning 
it off into a voucher program. They did it 
with high standards and accountability. 

If you want more choice for parents, pass 
a statewide school choice plan, have more 
public charter schools. But we don’t have 
enough money in education now. We've got 
more kids than ever before. We've got all 
these facilities that are inadequate. We've got 
all these schools we still have to hook up to 
the Internet. We need more preschool and 
after-school programs. And I’m telling you, 
the Gore plan is what we've been trying to 
build on. Just make the money accountable. 
Say, “Okay, we'll give you the money, but 
you've got to identify the failing schools and 
turn them around or put them under new 
management. You don’t have to put up with 
schools that don’t work.” That's what the 
teachers want. That’s what the good prin- 
cipals want. And that’s the right thing to do. 

We have a different human rights policy. 
We're for employment nondiscrimination. 
We're for a hate crimes bill. We're for one 
America. We have a different health care pol- 
icy. We're for a real Patients’ Bill of Rights 
and a real Medicare drug program. 

Now, if you want these things, and you 
want to achieve these big goals, you've got 
to make the right decision. What Debbie told 
you was right. Look, this is the first time in 
26 years I haven’t been on the ballot, and 
most days I’m okay about it. [Laughter] I tell 
everybody; my party has a new leader; my 
family has a new candidate; my new official 
title is Cheerleader in Chief. 

But I have loved this job, and I have been 
honored to serve. But you have got to know 
something; you've got to believe me on this. 
We spent a lot of time, John and Carolyn 
and Debbie and Don Riegle and everybody 
else that served with me in the Congress— 
we spent.a lot of time just trying to turn the 
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ship of state around and get it going back 
in the right direction and get America com- 
ing together instead of being driven apart. 
And in my lifetime, there’s never been this 
much prosperity and promise and progress. 

Anybody that’s lived to be 30 years of age 
or more will tell you, there’s been at least 
one time in your life when you've made a 
mistake, not because times were tough but 
because they were so good, you quit concen- 
trating. [Laughter] Sometimes it’s harder to 
make a good decision when times are good 
than when they're bad, You get lulled along. 
You think there’s no real consequence. You 
just sort of feel one day—one way one day 
and one way another day. 

And you believe stuff like this tax stuff 
they're saying, based on the projected sur- 
plus. I told somebody the other day, this pro- 
jected surplus tickles me. This is like those 
letters you get in the mail from Publishers 
Clearing House. Did you ever get one? Ed 
McMahon wrote you a personal letter and 
told you, “You may have won $10 million.” 
You may have. Did you go spend the money 
the next day? If you did, you should seriously 
consider voting for the Republicans. But if 
you didn’t—if you didn’t, you'd better stick 
with us. I’m dead serious. The best stuff is 
still out there. When Al Gore says, “You ain’t 
seen nothing yet,” that’s not just a campaign 
statement. That’s just not something that 
sounds good. That is the truth, but we have 
to make the right decision. You need this 
crowd behind you. You need them all. 

Now, if you take this. Senate race, down 
deep inside, people in Michigan know that. 
Otherwise, with all this money that has been 
spent against Debbie, the other fellow would 
be above 50 percent, and he’s not there yet, 
not by a good stretch. 

So I'm telling you, she can win, and she 
has to win. Al Gore and Joe Lieberman have 
to win. But there are 47 days, and there will 
be'a lot of twists and turns in this race before 
it’s over. Respect our opponents. Say they're 


good people. Say we have honest differences. - 


Tell people, even though times are good, the 
best is still out there. Clarify the differences. 
Give people the focus. Don’t get tired. We'll 
have a great victory in November. 


Thank you, and ‘God bless you. 
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NOTE: The President spoke at 9:20 p.m. at the 
Laurel Manor. In his remarks, he referred to Jen- 
nifer M. Granholm, Michigan State attorney gen- 
eral; Dianne Byrum, candidate for Michigan’s 
Eighth Congressional District; Representative 
Debbie Stabenow, candidate for U.S. Senate from 
Michigan; Matt Frumin, candidate for Michigan’s 
1lth Congressional District; Marietta Robinson, 
candidate for the Michigan Supreme Court; 
former Gov. James J. Blanchard and former Sen- 
ator Donald W. Riegle, Jr., of Michigan; South 
African Ambassador to the U.S. Sheila Sisulu; 
former President Nelson Mandela of South Africa; 
and Republican Presidential and Vice Presidential 
candidates Gov. George W. Bush and Dick Che- 
ney. A tape was not available for verification of 
the content of these remarks. 


Remarks on the Dedication of the 
Harry S. Truman Building 
September 22, 2000 


Thank you very much, and good afternoon. 
Secretary Albright, thank you for your re- 
marks and your leadership. My longtime 
friend Ike Skelton and the other members 
of the Missouri congressional delegation, 
thank you for this great gift to America and 
to our children. 

John Truman and the members of the Tru- 
man family, we welcome you here. We are 
honored by your presence. And I'd like to 
say a special word of personal thanks on be- 
half of Hillary and myself to Margaret 
Truman Daniel for her uncommon ro sa 
and concern for the First Lady and our 
daughter, for nearly 9 years now. We are 
thinking about her in what has been a hard 
year. 

I was telling John Truman when we came 
out here that Margaret came to dinner with 
her late husband several years ago at the 
White House, and I rather cavalierly, along 
with Hillary, had her to dinner in the private 
dining room on the second floor. And I did 
a little research right before she came and 
discovered that that had been her music 
room when she was a young lady living in 
the White House with another First Family 
that had only one child, a daughter. 

And so I asked her, I said, “Margaret, how 
do you like this dining room?” And she said, 
“Well, Mr. President, I like you, but I really 
don’t think people should eat on the same 
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floor they sleep.”{Laughter| And I felt as if 
I were in the presence of Harry Truman all 
over again. [Laughter] So 1 dutifully got 
down my well-worn copy of David 
McCullough’s great biography, and I looked 
at the houses of Harry and Bess Truman in 
Independence, and sure enough, they were 
two-story houses, where the bedrooms were 
on the top floor and the dining room was 
on the ground floor. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Elsey, I wish 
you had just taken the whole program. 
[Laughter] I could have listened to you for 
another hour and a half. And I think I speak 
for all the people in this audience in saying 
that we are grateful you are here to provide 
us a living account of a remarkable time and 
a great President. And we are grateful for 
your service to America, as well, and we 
thank you, sir. 

And I want to thank James Earl Jones for 
being here, and also for his friendship to me 
over these years. I was so hoping, before I 
knew he would come, that there would be 
an African-American in this place at this time 
who could be the living embodiment of the 
remarkable steps Harry Truman took that 
put us on the road we still travel today. 

You have made quite a showing in your 
life, Mr. Jones. But I can’t help thinking that 
in more modest and less famous ways, there 
are hundreds of thousands of others whose 
lives were also encouraged and advanced by 
Harry Truman’s courage. And we thank you 
for being here today to embody that. 

Most of all, I would like to thank our For- 
eign Service and civil service employees who 
are here, who work every day to advance our 
interests and values around the world and 
to make us more free and more secure. 

This is a very good thing we’re doing today. 
Listen to this: In 1956, at the close of his 
visit to Great Britain, the London Daily Tele- 
graph called Harry Truman “the living and 
kicking symbol of everything everyone likes 
best about America.” That’s a pretty good 


reason for putting his name on the State De- 
partment. But it really doesn’t even get into 
the top 10, for history will credit Harry 
Truman for creating the architecture of post- 
war internationalism in politics and econom- 
ics; for drawing the line against communism 
and for democracy, setting us squarely on the 
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trail of freedom we continue to blaze today; 
for leading America toward increasing pros- 
perity and racial equality here at home; and 
for laying the groundwork for pioneering 
achievements in meeting America’s health 
care needs, even though he paid a dear price 
for it. 

We are still blessed because President 
Truman understood the importance not just 
of winning the war but of building the institu- 
tions and alliances that could maintain the 
peace. What a job he did: the United Na- 
tions; NATO; the Truman Doctrine; the Ber- 
lin Airlift; Korea; and the Marshall plan. 

Oh, yes, he was committed to military 
strength. But from the very beginning, he 
knew that peace could not be maintained and 
the cold war could not be won by military 
power alone. He told the National War Col- 
lege, behind the shield of military strength, 
“We must help people improve the condi- 
tions of life, to create a world in which de- 
mocracy and freedom can flourish.” That's 
an argument he had to make over and over 
and over again. I can identify with that. 

In early 1947, the House cut in half Presi- 
dent Truman’s request for funds to prevent 
starvation and disease in occupied Germany 
and Japan. He knew he had to turn that men- 
tality around, but he believed he could. He 
would often say, “I trust the people, because 
when they know the facts, they do the right 
thing.” 

So when he went before a joint session 
of Congress to call for emergency aid to keep 
Greece and Turkey from falling into the 
Communist orbit, he put it this way: “The 
United States contributed $341 billion to- 
ward winning World War II. The assistance 
I recommend amounts to little more than 
one-tenth of one percent of that investment. 
It is only common sense that we should safe- 
guard this investment and make sure it was 
not in vain.” With the leadership and support 
of like-minded Members of Congress, the 
bill was on his desk in 2 months, passed by 
overwhelming majorities in both Houses. 
And he fought the same way to win America 
over to the Marshall plan. 
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Harry Truman’s unmatched insight al- 
lowed him to see emerging patterns in his- 
tory, to identify new challenges over the hori- 
zon, and to build the institutions and ap- 
proaches to meet them. Thanks, in no small 
measure, to President Truman, we have won 
the cold war and now must shoulder a like 
responsibility for meeting the challenges of 
a new century and a new era in human af- 
fairs. 

With global interdependence growing 
daily, creating ever-new opportunities and 
new and different vulnerabilities, the need 
for U.S. leadership in the world has never 
been greater. The need for building on Harry 
Truman’s legacy has never been greater. 

But the old American pull of isola- 
tionism—or at least, in this age, cut-way- 
back-ism—is still there. We should remem- 
ber what he said: “Lasting peace,” President 
Truman reminded us, “means bread and jus- 
tice and opportunity and freedom for all the 
people of the world.” My fellow Americans, 
this is a great day, and this is a good thing. 
But we should do more than dedicate this 
building to Harry Truman. We should re- 
dedicate ourselves today to fulfilling his vi- 
sion in the new century. 

To paraphrase what he said so long ago, 
it means we have to put a small percentage 
of the resources we put into winning the cold 
war to work in the world in keeping the 
peace, advancing global prosperity, reducing 
poverty, fighting AIDS, battling terrorism, 
defending human rights, supporting free 
press and democracy around the world. 

We need to move forward with debt relief 
for the world’s poorest nations, to give them 
the lifeline they need to fight AIDS and edu- 
cate their children and become better part- 
ners for us in the world. These are the kinds 
of investments Harry Truman proved dec- 
ades ago could keep our soldiers out of war. 
If we do not want to overuse our military, 
we must not underfund our diplomacy. 

I believe if President Truman were here 
today, he would tell us that if we truly want 
to honor him, we should prepare for the fu- 
ture in our time, as he prepared for our fu- 
ture in his. Those of us here today know that 
that means not only investing in foreign af- 
fairs; it also means investing in the capacity 
of our own people at home. 
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Truman once said, “The success of our for- 
eign policy depends upon the strength of our 
domestic policy.” Well, he tried it, and it 
worked. By the close of his administration, 
he had helped to create 11 million new jobs; 
unemployment was at a record low; farm and 
business incomes at all-time highs; the min- 
imum wage had increased; Social Security 
benefits had doubled; 8 million veterans had 
been to college on the GI bill; and our coun- 
try had moved closer to one America, across 
the lines of race that divided us. 

In 1947 President Truman was the first 
President ever to address the NAACP. His 
biographer, David McCullough, called it the 
strongest statement on civil rights heard in 
Washington since the time of Lincoln. Presi- 
dent Truman said, “I meant every word, and 
I'm going to prove it.” And so he did, deseg- 
regating the Armed Forces and the Federal 
civil service and continuing to fight for civil 
rights gains. 

He also envisioned a new system of health 
care for the elderly and affordable health in- 
surance for all Americans. He led America 
on the first leg of a long march that would 
end in 1965, with the creation of Medicare. 
He endured vicious attacks, and his party lost 
the Congress in a record way, in no small 
measure because he simply thought that peo- 
ple, when they needed a doctor, ought to be 
able to get one. 

But at the signing ceremony for Medicare 
several years later, the guest of honor was 
Harry Truman. President Johnson gave him 
the very first Medicare card and said, “It was 
really Harry Truman who planted the seeds 
of compassion and duty which have today 
flowered into care for the sick and serenity 
for the fearful.” 

So at home and around the world, if we 
truly wish to honor President Truman, we 
will do in our day what he did so brilliantly 
in his: see clearly the long-term path we must 
follow, take the first steps without hesitation. 

This is a kind of time Harry Truman must 


‘have dreamed of at the end of World War 


II, at the dawn of the cold war, in the 
bitterest, bleakest days of the conflict in 
Korea: an America at peace, with prosperity, 
social progress, no crippling internal crisis or 
external threat. 
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Like our victory in World War II, this 
opens a whole new era for us. It gives us 
great opportunities, enormous challenges, 
profound responsibilities. At home, we have 
the chance and the duty to meet the chal- 
lenge of the aging of America; of the largest 
and most diverse group of schoolchildren in 
our Nation’s history; of families struggling to 
balance the obligation to work with the more 
important obligation to raise their children 
well; to explore the far frontiers of science 
and technology in a way that benefits ordi- 
nary Americans and protects our most cher- 
ished values; to get this country out of debt 
for the first time since Andrew Jackson was 
President. 

Around the world, we have to face the 
threat of proliferation of weapons of mass de- 
struction, terrorism, narcotrafficking, the 
persistent, enduring ethnic, religious, tribal, 
and racial conflicts that grip so many places 
in the world, and new and different threats 
that could profoundly affect us all, including 
global warming and the rise of AIDS and 
other infectious diseases, along with the 
breakdown of public health systems around 
the world. 

But we're well-positioned to deal with this, 
thanks in no small measure to what Harry 
Truman and his generation did so long ago. 
He gave us the opportunities we have today. 
It’s a good thing that we say, thanks, Mr. 
President, by naming this building for him. 
It would be a far, far better thing if we would 
follow his lead and give the same set of op- 
portunities to our grandchildren. I pray God 
that we will. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NotE: The President spoke at 1:33 p.m. outside 
the Harry S. Truman Building. In his remarks, 
he referred to President Truman’s grand-nephew, 
John Ross Truman, and his daughter, Margaret 
Truman Daniel; George M. Elsey, former admin- 
istrative assistant to President Truman; and actor 
James Earl Jones, master of ceremonies. 
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Statement on Signing the Religious 
Land Use and Institutionalized 
Persons Act of 2000 


September 22, 2000 


Today I am pleased to sign into law S. 

2869, the * ‘Religious Land Use and Institu- 
tionalized Persons Act of 2000,” which will 
provide important protections for religious 
exercise in America. This Act will, in certain 
cases, forbid State and local governments 
from imposing a substantial burden on the 
exercise of religion unless they could dem- 
onstrate that imposition of such a burden is 
the least restrictive means of furthering a 
compelling governmental interest. The Act 
would protect the exercise of religion in two 
situations: (1) where State and local govern- 
ments seek to impose or implement a zoning 
or landmark law in a manner that imposes 
a substantial burden on religious exercise and 
(2) where State and local governments seek 
to impose a substantial burden on the reli- 
gious exercise of persons residing or confined 
to certain institutions. 

I applaud the Congress, particularly Sen- 
ators Kennedy, Hatch, Reid, and Schumer, 
and Representatives Canady and Nadler for 
their hard work in passing this legislation. 
The Religious Land Use and Institutional- 
ized Persons Act will provide protection for 
one of our country’s greatest liberties—the 
exercise of religion—while carefully pre- 
serving the civil rights of all Americans. Just 
as I fully supported the Religious Freedom 
Restoration Act in 1993, I support Senator 
Kennedy’s and Hatch’s bill. Religious liberty 
is a constitutional value of the highest order, 
and the Framers of the Constitution included 
protection for the free exercise of religion 
in the very first Amendment. This Act recog- 
nizes the importance the free exercise of reli- 
gion plays in our democratic society. 

I also want to thank the Coalition for the 
Free Exercise of Religion and the civil rights 
community for the central role they played 
in crafting this legislation. Their work in pass- 
ing this legislation once again demonstrates 
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that people of all political bents and faiths 
can work together for a common purpose 
that benefits all Americans. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
September 22, 2000. 


NOTE: S. 2869, approved September 22, was not 
received by the Office of the Federal Register in 
time for assignment of a Public Law number. 
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The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





September 17 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Philadelphia, PA, and in the afternoon, he 
returned to Washington, DC. 


September 18 

In the morning, the President met with 
former Prime Minister Shimon Peres of 
Israel in the Oval Office. 


September 19 

In the evening, the President attended a 
book-signing in honor of former aide Paul 
Begala’s new book at West 24 restaurant. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Leslie Russell Jin as Staff Director 
of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 

The President announced his intention to 
accord David R. Andrews the rank of Ambas- 
sador in his capacity as Special Negotiator 
for U.S./Iran Claims. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Alfred Cho, Arthur Jaffe, Elizabeth 
Neufeld, and William Lester as members of 
the President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of Science. 


September 20 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Prime Minister Guiliano Amato of Italy in 
the Cabinet Room. 
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September 21 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Flint, MI, where he toured the Disability 
Network and viewed a demonstration of 
handicapped-accessible technologies. Later, 
he traveled to Detroit and Livonia. In the 
evening, he returned to Washington, DC, ar- 
riving after midnight. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Daniel P. Burnham to be the Chair 
of the National Security Telecommunications 
Advisory Committee. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Donald Fixico to be a member of 
the National Council on the Humanities. 
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The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted September 22 


Mary Lou Leary, 
of Virginia, to be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, vice Laurie O. Robinson, resigned. 
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. Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 


retary Joe Lockhart 
Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy As- 
sistant to the President for Health Policy 


Chris Jennings on a report on a low-income 
prescription drug plan 
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Released September 19 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Released September 20 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 

Transcript of a press briefing by Special As- 
sistant for Economic Policy Tom Kalil and 
National Economic Council Director Gene 
Sperling on digital opportunity for all Ameri- 
cans 


Statement by the Press Secretary on Inde- 
pendent Counsel Robert Ray’s Whitewater 
investigation 

Statement by Press Secretary on the upcom- 
ing visit of Prime Minister Wim Kok of The 
Netherlands 

Fact sheet: President Clinton Accepts Ger- 
man Media Prize 

Released September 21 


Statement by the Press Secretary on the 


President’s reaction to the Iranian Court of 
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Appeal’s decision in the espionage 
against Jewish Iranians 


case 


Released September 22 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 
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by the President 





Approved September 19 


H.R. 4040 / Public Law 106-265 

To amend title 5, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a program 
under which long-term care insurance is 
made available to Federal employees, mem- 
bers of the uniformed services, and civilian 
and military retirees, provide for the correc- 
tion of retirement coverage errors under 
chapters 83 and 84 of such title, and for other 
purposes 
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